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HAWAII 


“I have seen much of the world. I-am familiar with those places which 
are the favored lands for tourists and my eight days’ stay here has con- 
vinced me that there is no land on the face of the earth, considering cli- 
mate and population, and considering beauty and attractweness of scen- 
ery and charms of hospitality, which offers so much to the tourist either 
in health or pleasure as this Eden of the Pactfic.”—-Hon. Oscar 
Straus, Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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The Royal Palm 











Some features of the Flower Parade on Washington’s Birthday 
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A TOURISTS PARADISE 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


“Tafe is far better fun than people 
dream who fall asleep among the chimney 
stacks and telegraph wires.” 


loted to me to write of 
Hawaii as a tourist’s 
Paradise is more than 
I can tell, for every 
time that I have vis- 
ited Hawaii has been 
for me a time of 
stress. Once the alarums of war were in 
the air, and I came on a transport as a 
war correspondent ; at another time I was 
sent to the land of Aloha as a commis- 
sioner for the Southern Pacific Company 
to gather together specimens of all the 
magnificent hardwoods of the islands, and 
at no time have I ever visited them as a 
tourist. 

“T will never leave the sea, I think; 
it is only there that a Briton lives: my 
poor grandfather, it is from him that I in- 
herit the taste, I "fancy, and he was round 
many islands in his day; but I, please 
God, shall heat him at that before the re- 
call is sounded ie 

t was Robert Louis Stevenson who 
spoke the words in an attempt to explain 
a roving disposition, and I have headed 
this article with another quotation from 
the sweet singer of the South Seas _be- 
cause it seemed to fit the case particularly 
well: “Life is far better fun than people 
dream who fall asleep among the chimney 
stacks and the telegraph wires.” In this is 
found the editor of the Overland 
Monthly’s’ apology for selecting me _ to 
write of “A Tourist’s Paradise.” Also 


_ you in startling clearness in 


it must be remembered that in order to 


.do justice to a land one must love it, and 


I do love Hawaii. I found on its shores 
the only unalloyed hospitality I have 
ever found in the wide, wide world, and 
departing left behind the keenest regrets | - 
of a long life of globe trotting. There 
must, indeed, be a wonderful charm in a 
land, entirely apart-from its people, which 
beckons to you across the intervening 
years in subtle allurement and calls to 
moments 
when your mind is receptive to waves of 
reminiscence. Then again there must be 
a remarkable tenacity in the love given 
such a land when, upon recurrent visits, 
expecting to find mighty changes, not in 
the physical aspect of town and country 
so much as in the people themselves, and 
when knowing one is to be disappointed : 
that the whole picture has been spoiled, 
that a jarring rift will be found in the 
lute, and your imaginings and fond re- 
membrances will find no counterpart in 
the reality. Then imagine your joy at 
finding no change, that Hawaii is still 
Hawaii, that the American, the foreign 
interloper, has not spoiled it all. To be 
sure, there are changes, but these are 
greatest where they have wrought miracles 
in making humans of the money-grubbing 
new-comers, in innoculating « dhe with 
the virus of the isles of the Blessed which 
will never leave them and which will 
haunt them wherever they may roam as a 
scented wind from the gardens of Araby. 

Where does the tourist find his desire to 
roam, and where did the wander-lust 
spring from originally? Was it at the 
mother’s knee, when lisping tongue and lip 





The sunsets of Hawaii are world famed, and the Overland Monthly photographer 


has caught in black and white a beautiful picture in which tt is not difficult to 


imagine all the delights of a sunset sky. 


first heard of tales of lands of the far- 
away, of fairies who dwelt in islands so 
fair as to test the powers of imagination? 
Or was it later when the boy and girl 
were at one with the Swiss Family in that 
mythical island so blessed with all the ne- 
cessities of man; did it come from read- 
ing of the sea and land in books by the 
more romantic novelists? 

Hawaii is the epitome of these dreams 
of youth. It is a land of perpetual won- 
der, and everywhere you turn you come 
upon some strange thing, some scene not 
known before, some subtle scent of flower, 
some strange sound so softly sweet it 
seems to you the birds had ‘never sung 
before. There are splashes of color, an iri- 
descence of water never seen elsewhere, 
and everywhere the soft, sad note pre- 
dominant. It is not a sadness that jars 
but which comes as part of the picture. 
It is probably due to the sweet stillness 
prevailing, to the mild winds and _ the 
balm that is in the air.. Mayhap the sad- 
ness is not there at all, for I have felt it 
when I have stood face to face with one of 


Cocoanut Island near Hilo 


the old heathen gods and heard in the dis- 
tance born on the moonlit air the soft 
croonings of an Hawaiian woman to the 
mellow notes of the ukulele. It was so 
still that before the singing began I 
thought I could hear my heart beat and 
the light of the moon shone on the queer 
god, perched up among the ferns and a 
sort of reed grass, near the shores of a 
lagoon. ‘The romance of the land was 
upon me, and while I gazed at the in- 
scrutable and grotesque features of the 
effigy, I seemed to hear the war cries of 
ancient heroes, the Kamehamehas of old, 
the Kainas, the warriors who fought and 
bled on these shores in ancient times. | 
thought of the Great Conqueror as he 
drove his enemies over the Pali and 
brought peace to the land. 

It seemed to me that out of all this ar- 
ray of warriors, out of all the magnificence 
of conflict a poet must be born; some one 
man who would fashion a crashing ode in 
heroic lines to tell the deeds of a wonder- 
ful people. As I mused, it seemed as 
though all thought of strife had passed 
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away, and faintly came to me the ukulele’s 
notes and the deep contralto of a woman’s 
voice. Then, I knew why the country 
had never produced a poet to sing in 
clanging measures the song of war, for 
when the last battle was fought the last 
poet died, and since that time poetry has 
lived in the air, in the flowers, in the 
women and the men of Hawaii, atid a 
host of the singers of the time of eld 
wanders forth at night and wails its dirge 
in every voice and every note of the ring 
dove. The nation sings a dirge for by- 
gone greatness, and there is nothing left 
of Hawaii except the indestructible part- 
love. 

Yet it must not be thought that all of 
Hawaii’s charm lies in its sweet softness 
and its languorous climate, for it can 
offer some of the most magnificent scen- 
ery the world student has ever seen; it 
can give you a climate so varied that you 
may travel from the tropic shores of some 
tropic island to the seamed and _ saw- 
toothed edge of a great snow-capped 
mountain, and you may gaze into the 
burning cauldron of a volcano and witness 
scenes that suggest the very pit of the In- 





“most primitive races. 
* * 


ferno. It’s storms will give you action 
enough and a-plenty, and you may find 
every thrill there is in nature to lure into 
a love of the land that will be as ever- 
lasting as the hills about you, for you will 
not be content with having been ensnared 
yourself, but will joy im passing the virus 
to your friends in chaunting the praises 
of Hawaii. 

It is a land which offers every sort of 
sport to the traveler, from the most civil- 
ized form of amusement to that of the 


* *e 


The present-day globe-trotter does not 
go in much for much-of the inconvenience 
that was the particular charm of the days 
gone by. He wants to ride in-an automo- 
bile where the man of yesterday was con- 
tent on the back of a pony, just as his pre- 
decessor had been content with walking. 
Hawaii, in all of its islands, offers some 
of the best roads for automobiling imagin- 
able. 

Of course you cannot go everywhere 
with the automobile, but the motor car 
in Hawaii has been provided with good 
roads to go anywhere a_ respectable 





The Aquarium is one of the show places of Honolulu. It has the finest collection 
of fish to be found tn any one building in the world 
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machine ought to go. In Oahu, the island to Diamond head and beyond to the sap- 
on which is situated Honolulu, you may _ phire seas. 

make the trip to Pearl Harbor, the Tantalus lies right out there from the 
United States Naval Station, and you may Punch-bowl and on this beautiful spot so 
take in a large number of sugar planta- favored by nature you will find embowered 
tions on the way, while you may _ in flowers and greenery some of Hono- 
stop at some of the princely estates and lulu’s most charming residences. This 





A beautiful native woman celebrating the birthday of George 
Washington. The costume is a native riding habit, and on the 
lady’s head is a wreatli of leis 


visit through the grounds. Then there is promontory, jutting out into the land, i: 
the Tantalus, from where you look out the home of many of the elite. The views 
on the panorama of the city of Honolulu, from Tantalus are as varied as may p> 
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imagined, and you may glut your senses on 
the beautiful in tropical nature, on its 
streets and trails and by-paths. In places, 
it is as civilized and quiet as Fifth avenue, 
New York, while but a few feet away is a 
trail that is wild and untamed with 
growth of brake and fern and strange 
clinging vines with wealth of flowers. You 
may plunge down a by-path that is over- 
spread with creepers and vines, and you 
may imagine yourself in some fair Titan- 
ia’s bower or in the fairy grot where Auc- 
cassin found his Nicollette. 

The automobile enthusiast will find the 
trip around the island of Oahu very inter- 


In Honolulu you will find all kinds of 
trees you know nothing about. Of course, 
you have a vague idea of the banyan tree, 
but you must reserve your adjectives until 
you are on this ride out toward that most 
wonderful of all beaches, Waikiki, for you 
will see one or two fine specimens of the 
banyan on the way, and right along the 
street-car track you will see the big plan- 
tations of banana, growing right in line 
with irrigation ditches, the monotony of 
which .is occasionally broken by a duck 
pond on which float in stately majesty 
the mandarin duck and a variety of water 
fow] the thrifty Chinese have brought over 





The celebration of Washington’s Birthday is made the occasion for great festivity 


in the islands, and at Honolulu the populace turns out en masse. 


Young women of 


Honolulu in a cavalry squad 


esting indeed, and on his way he may stop 
in that wonderful park named after the 
sweet Princess Kapiolani, and so typical of 
its namesake. Here you find lagoons peo- 
pled with the quaintest of fishes and 
crossed and re-crossed by a succession of 
artistic bridges. There are shady nooks 
that seem as remote from the roadways of 
civilized life as the forest primeval, and 
there are spots so riotous in color as to 
baffle description. Kapiolani Park is 
world famed. 


from the land of Confucius. 

Here and there is a cocoanut grove, the 
majestic trees lifting their fronds in the 
empyrean. 

You may make the trip around the is- 
land in an automobile, but the electric cars 
of a very well-equipped company will 
carry you out to the long stretch of beach 
between the city and Dimond Head. 

Honojulu is one of the finest hotel cities 
in the world, and on the way around the 
island the tourist will find a number of 
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the best caravansaries. There is. the 
Moana, which is under the same manage- 
ment as the Alexander Young Hotel and 
the Royal Hawaiian. In another place, I 
will give it the mention it deserves. Out 
of town there are seaside hotels, and 
among them the Haleiwa. This is situated 
facing the water, and is most homelike and 
inviting. 

The amusements of the city of Honolulu 
are varied, and to a stranger are most at- 
tractive. There is not one moment of 
ennui or dullness; for the people of Ha- 
waii, and especially of Hilo and Honolulu, 
have the science of hospitality bred in 


hardened as to be a monster of ingratitude 
who would not feel the blessings on the 
parting guest so sweetly conveyed in the 
leis, the flower wreaths given the depart- 
ing; after a season in the island capital. 
Your friends and acquaintances come 
down to the ship and present you with in- 
numerable garlands of sweet-scented flow- 
ers, which you have, placed about your 
neck, until you are literally smothered in 
fragrance and profusion of blossoms. The 
custom is a pretty one, for, as-the ship 
glides away from the dock, you cast back 
the blooms that have been given you, back 
into the sea, to float to the island shores 





Road to Volcano House and Crater. Hilo 


them, and the stranger who has any sort 
of claim to gentle birth or any kind of 
breeding is sure of being, at all times, at 
home. 

The city of Honolulu is the home of the 
celebrated Hawaiian band, ‘and its con- 
certs are a frequent feature of the life at 
the Alexander Young Hotel. Who 
is there that has spent any time in Hono- 
lulu who does not remember with fondness 
the departure from the dock. It would 
indeed be an ingrate, a man or woman so 


and with them goes what love you may 
wish to spare to the people who loyally 
give of ‘all they have. 

The eye is dimmed with tears and the 
heart is full to overflowing, and all the 
while the band is playing the sweet and 
softly simple and alluring music of Ha- 
wali. That air, it may be Like-no-a-Like 
or it may be Aloha Oe!, with its deep 
heart tones and its “O fond embrace A hoi 
ae au Until we meet again” will dwell for- 
ever in your memory; will wind itself 
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R. W. 


Filler, 
Hilo Railroad, and C. E. Ferguson, the 
Overland Monthly Commissioner, going 


General Superintendent 


over the line in Mr. Filler’s auto. This 
picture was taken on one of the big sugar 
‘plantations. Left Hilo at 10 a. m., re- 
turning to Hilo at 6 p. m—on rails all 
the way 


around the tendrils of your heart until it 
will walk with you and: wake with you 
and dream with you and beckon you 
back to the lazy latitudes. 

I have heard the “Ahi Wela” in the 
jungles of the Philippines, and 1 have 
come upon a lone exile of the Far East, 
beguiling the long hours of the sun-baked 
day with the songs of a more favored 
tropic land. 

* * * * 


The Aquarium is one of the most in- 
teresting of all places in Honolulu to visit 
—for you will there find that Nature has 
been as lavish in her gift of color under 
as over seas. The fish of the Sandwich 
Islands are of a most varied kind, and as 
grotesque in shape as they are varied. 

{t is impossible to give an adequate de- 
scription of these wonders of the deep, in 
words alone, for they beggar in their col- 
orings any description by the pen. The 
aquarium itself is situated very _ pictur- 
esquely in a small glade of palms, and the 
building is quite artistic in its architec- 
ture. It is said that there are 400 varie- 
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ties of fish in Hawaiian waters. The color 
is most bewildering, and orgy is the word 
best befitting it. There are violent con- 
trasts from pale pink to black, and from \ 
the brightest green to purple. Here you 
may see giant octopii, the star spangled 
banner fish, which has stars on its head 
and red white and blue stripes down its 
body. ‘Then there is the dragon fly fish, 
a most peculiar inhabitant of the deep. 
which walks the bottom of the tanks in 
preference, and who is so averse to swim- 
ming that it sails through the water on 
outspread wings four times the size of its 
body. There are in this aquarium from 
600 to 1000 fish on exhibition, represent- 
ing approximately one hundred varieties. 

The names of thése fish are as curious 
as their coloring and shape, and to at- 
tempt to study the nomenclature in the 
native tongue would either bring on a 
complete mastery of the Hawaiian 
language or lock-jaw. 

For instance, apart from its scientific 
name, we have the humuhumu nukunuku 
apua’a. This fish is about eight inches 

















































Queen’s Hospital and avenue bordered 
with Royal palms and cactus 
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The Honolulu Post Office building 


long and has four blue stripes alternating 
with jet black, extending from eye to eye: 
its fins and'tail are pale blue, except the 
fin at the gills, which is jet black with a 
scarlet crescent at the base, a large jet 
black band extends back to the lower fin, 
just back of the tail. The back is brown 
and .is divided from the black side band 
with a brilliant yellow band about one- 
quarter of an inch wide. The belly is pale 
white, almost silver. The lips are pale 
yellow, and there is a suggestion of a 
painted blue moustache of a sickly hue. 
So, you see that the fish is itself as curi- 
ous as its name, yet it is one of the least 
interesting of the specimens in the aqua- 
rium. 

In “doing” Honolulu, it is necessary to 
take in the schools and school system, and 
the charm in it lies in its cosmopolitanism 
and its high standard of scholarship. 
Much of the excellence of the schools is 
due to the early missionaries who brought 
_with them, whatever else they may have 
brought, a high ideal in the educational 
line. Since the American occupation, or 
Americanization, of the islands, the 
schools have prospered as never before, 
and it cannot be denied that the territorial 
legislature has provided liberally in this 
direction. In Honolulu there is one in- 
stitution of .an educational character 
standing head and shoulders above all 
others. This is the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian ethnology and nat- 
ural history. ‘The Princess Pauahi died 
in 1884, and this building was erected 
and the museum founded in 1889 by her 
husband, Mr. Charles Reed Bishop. Here 
is gathered the history of Hawaii and here 
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one may study the Niebelungen of the 
South Seas. From every land under the 
Southern Cross, and from Hawaii, Mrs. 
Bishop during her lifetime had gathered 
an unequaled collection. Mrs. Bishop’s 
collection of Hawaiian effects and the rel- 
ics and heirlooms of the deceased kings 
and the aliis of ancient days came to her 
by right of birth; and formed the nu- 
cleus of the collection. Since the death 
of his wife, Mr. Bishop has added many 
collections of Hawaiian and Polynesian 
origin, by purchase. Besides this, there 
have been many additions made by the 
Government and by private parties. 
Here one may: find, outside of the his- 
torical element, a varied collection of the 
products of Hawaii, from the earliest 
times to the present. Here are the beaten 
kapas, the mats made of grass and the 
idols and kahilis, the symbol of royalty, 
stone implements of the earlier ages, 





One of the picturesque features im the 
cosmopolitan population of Hawati is the 
quaint groups of children of Nippon. The 
Japanese are thrifty and, without them, 
the sugar planter would have a hard time 
gathering his crops 















































weapons, dresses and household utensils: 
the most beautiful helmets made of 
feathers, and necklaces and cloaks in the 
iridescent plumage of rare birds. 

There is plenty of sport in Hawaii. The 
jockey club of Honolulu and that of Hilo 
are institutions, and jockey club races call 
for an outpouring of the entire popula- 
tion. Yachting is popular, and the whole 
people take sides in the races, the cities 
being practically deserted whenever a 
yacht race is the order of the day. Swim- 
ming is a passion, with the native, and the 
stranger soon falls a willing victim to 
the practice. Waikiki is well calculated 
to develop a devotion to swimming and 
surf board riding which soon blots out 
all other kinds of amusement. Lately 
surf board riding has been brought into 
prominence by an innovation in the rid- 
ing of the board, while standing. This 
is a most difficult feat for the white man 
and calls for ability in balancing and 
many are the ludicrous attempts of the 
novice while trying to assume the position 
of the king of the deep. Indeed, it is 
gialadiicult enough to take a position on 

Barf board, which much resembles the 
_ ironing board of a New England wash- 
' day, and, watéhing your opportunity, 
take a flying leap at a white comber and 
rush beachward at vertiginous speed. To 
ride to the shore from the reef on the 
curling summit of an ocean billow is a 
most thrilling experience. 

* * * % 


I well remember one certain morning 


The Nuuanu Pali. Here Kamehameha the Great finally conquered over his ene- 
mies and drove them to destruction over the edge of the precipice 
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at Waikiki. It was on my first visit to 
the islands; and I had a devouring ambi- 
tion to visit all of the spots mentioned by 
every son of adventure since the days of 
Captain Cook. I had become saturated 
by conversation, and by reading with 
Stevenson and Stoddard and others, and 
it was the things they had told me that I 
was living over again. At Sans Souci [ 
sat in the same chair Stevenson had oc- 
eupied, and I looked out upon the same 
sea from out the same tangle of wistaria. 
Paul Neumann was there and George Ly- 
curgus, and they told me stories of the old 
monarchy and the good old early days. 
Neumann was a character, one of the 
early figures in modern Hawaiian history, 
and a very patriotic man. Crabbed and 
crusty to the stranger, he unbent most 
charmingly to any one he liked. Story 
followed story; finally “Greek George” 
and Neumann ran out the string and left 
me to the contemplation of the scenery, 
and, for the first time, that fascinating 
morning I was recording personal im- 
pressions ; living again as myself, and not 
as the poets and adventurers who had pre- 
ceded me to this care-free, tumble-down 
spot. Looking out upon the bay of Ho- 
nolulu, I saw something F have never seen, 
before or since, elsewhere. By some 
strange freak in refraction or reflection 
the sea had taken on the most wonderful 
iridescence, and the long space of water 
between the beach and the reef and be- 
yond was streaked with the most entranc- 
ing colors the eye of man has ever con- 
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templated. It seemed an aqueous rain- 
bow: it was a violent exposition of the 
chromatic scale limned in the waters of 
the bay—deep purples and blues of vary- 
ing shades, and light greens and reds and 
scarlets, and the whole seemed like the 
fantastic dream of some master painter of 
theatrical scenes. I was struck by it, and 
I suppose, just as others have, stood gaz- 
ing at it in open mouthed wonder. 

I heard a chuckle behind me, and I 
turned and found old Paul looking at me 
with a most quizzical expression on his 
face, and he addressed me in his queer 
dialect: “It is the golor of the water you 
are going to make endusiasdic remarks 
about. O! but you are very young and 
you are wondering over the thing it cost 
you moneys and a drip across the sea to 
see, when you could easily have the same 
effect every day in San Francisco in an 
ardistic pousse gafe!” I was brought 


back to earth, almost as quickly as though 
[ had been given a cold douche. 
* * * 


ok 


It is only in late years that the routes 
of the tourist have been laid in the remote 
sections of the various islands of the Ha- 
walian group, but since the American has 
planted the stars and stripes on its shores 
Hawaii has been made known as never be- 
fore to the traveling public. 

In order to properly understand the sig- 
nificance of the Yosemite Valley or any of 
the well-traveled picturesque places of the 
mainland, there is always some historical 
fact attached to give added interest. We 


all know that the Yosemite is named after 
an enormous grizzly bear who made his 
last stand against the Indians in the fast- 
nesses about the celebrated falls. And so it 
is in Hawaii, nearly every one of the beau- 
tiful and sometimes overpowering pieces 
of scenery is associated with some histori- 
cal fact that gives food for thought: The 
history of these islands is of an absorbing 
character, and as full of interest as the an- 
cient legends of the Kalavala of the Norse- 
iand. The story of the Kamehamehas 
should be told by some one who could do 
it full justice, and the material is there 
for a tale that is as wonderful as the tales 
of Walhalla. 

Every island has its entrancing story 
of bloody feud and factional warfare, and 
every island would furnish a theme center 
for a Wagnerian opera. The island of 
Maui is one on which was waged. the 
fiercest battles of the Conqueror, and it 
was on the famed field of Pani-wai-o-Iao 
where was fought the great battle between 
the sons of the King of Maui, Kahekili, 
and Kamehameha the Great. 

You may sit on the lanai or porch of 
a fine modern hotel situated right on the 
historical spot, and you may revel in ret- 
rospect while gazing out over green lawns 
and at lovely flowers. The Hotel Maui 
Annex is at Kapaniwai, and is connected 
with Wailuku by a splendid carriage road. 
Here you may secure a competent guide, 
and with saddle animals you may make the 
trip by a mountain road to the Iao Can- 
yons. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The automobile conquers the islands 


Gathering cocoanuts in the same old 
style of centuries ago 
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Toasting postal cards in a volcano fissure 
On the picturesque Volcano Road 
The Volcano House 


Senator Clark, of Wyoming, is reported 
as having cried out, in a moment of ec- 
stacy, that the Iao Valley was “the Yosem- 
ite of Hawaii.” Senator Clark is a man 
not unused to the grandest mountain 
scenery, and yet one would think that, if 
in search of a simile, he might easily have 
found one more apt. The Iao Valley 


stands alone, and the comparison to the 
Yosemite is apt only to convey an idea 
to such travelers as have never seen any- 
thing else. 





Certainly such a comparison ° 






does not prepare the observant tourist for 
the magnificence of the scenery which un- 
folds successively in the canyons of Iao. 
It is a succession of kaleidoscopic views, a 
succeeding vista of mountains and water- 
falls that is certainly not excelled except 
in the Himalayas. The foliage is of a dif- 
ferent hue, and altogether the scenery is 
Hawaiian, and can be compared to that in 
no other land. 

The Needle of Iao is a sentinel rock 
piercing the blue of the sky, and is one of 
the first of the natural beauties of the val- 
ley to catch the eye. It is a lofty pyra- 
midal cone, and in the vernacular is Ku- 
kaemoku, the Needle. 

There is a legend connected with the 
Needle that it is perhaps not idle to relate 
here, as it will permit the traveler to fix 
his memory on Maui and the Iao Valley. 

“At the base of this noble perpetual 
sentinel to Iao Canyons lived, a few cen- 
turies ago, a most beautiful maiden. Her 
figure and form was so near perfection 
that a Raphael or a Michael Angelo might 
have selected her for a model representing 
a Hawaiian Venus. Her name was Luahi- 
nepii (climbing old woman), a name most 
unsuitable to a maiden so beautifully fair. 
She possessed, however, a voice so unpleas- 
ant and. hideous that other maidens, jeal- 
ous of her unsurpassed natural beauty, 
made fun of her. 

Luahinepepii had a lover who lived at 
the beach near Pankukalo. Other maidens 
looked upon him as a possible suitor, but 
like all true lovers he turned a deaf ear 
to their entreaties. 

“The rival belles met and agreed to cir- 
culate a report in this wise: ‘Ua lohe-ia 
ko leo kapu e ko ipo i Moe-aloha (Your 
sacred voice has been heard by your lover 
at Lover’s-dream.) This soon reached the 
ears of Luahinepii. She felt deeply these 
to her -most humiliating words. In her 
frantic moments she sought to end her life 
and to free herself from the cares and 
woes of this deceptive world. But unlike 
fair Dido of old, who after stabbing her- 
self with her lover’s own sword, placed 
herself on a funeral pyre to free her mind 
from the pangs of disappointment caused 
by a faithless sweetheart, Luahinepii 
scaled to the top of Kukaemoku, called 
Nanahoa, and from its dizzy height dashed 
herself headlong to the valley beneath, and 
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the waters of Iao were made incarnadine 
with her blood.” 

Beyond the Needle and up a narrow, 
winding path a plateau is reached, after 
a climb of several hundred feet. This is 
the table land of Kaalaholo, and it is al- 
most entirely surrounded by a stream of 
pure crystal mountain water. When the 
top of this table land is at length reached, 
the eye is entranced with a view that for 
magnificence is not to be duplicated any- 


awe-stricken soul takes in the edge of the 
mountains of Iao. The circumference of 
this immense basin is about twenty to 
twenty-five miles, and there is no possible 
ascent of the sides except at one or two 
places. From the tops of these mist ridden . 
saw-toothed magnificences spurt myriads 
of waterfalls, and in and out of the mists 
fly thousands upon thousands of sea-birds 
which from your point of observation seem 
as fluttering bits of paper impelled along 


The native boys of Honolulu are the best swimmers in the 

world. These youths will remain about a ship diving for 

money thrown them by the passengers. It is rare indeed that 

a coin gets away from them in the clear waters of Honolulu 
harbor. They will not dive for coppers 


where except probably in New Zealand and 
in Scotland. You are now standing as it 
were on a raised center of a huge platform, 
probably from four to six miles wide and 
of irregular shape, and from here your 


by erratic air currents, evér returning to 
some resting place in the inner edge of 
the rocky coronet to this valley of mys- 
teries. 

Scott might have written one of his 
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majestic poems in this spot, or Wagner 
have composed a Parsifal that would have 
paled his masterpiece into utter insignifi- 
‘ cance. 

The walls of this great cup tower above 
you for five thousand feet, and it seems as 
though you were looking from some van- 
tage ground upward to the gates of heaven, 
guarded by a fluttering host. What a pic- 
ture for the pencil of a Dore! 

The summits of these mountains have 
been properly and poetically named Pali- 
lele-o. Koae—the home of the sea-bird. 

It is of interest to chronicle in these 
pages the fact that at this time there is 
probably no guide with hardihood and 
nerve enough to lead the traveler over 
these precipitous mountains, but they have 
in the past been conquered by the hardy 
Hawaiians, and white men, too, have pene- 
trated the fastnesses now no longer trod- 
den by foot of man. In early days the 
natives used the Iao Valley and the passes 
over these mountains as a regular highway, 
if so it may be called, between there and 
Lahaina. 

Princess Nahienaena, the sister of Ka- 
mehameha III, was carried over these 
mountains to Lahaina in the thirties on 
the shoulders of a native bearer. Others 
who have made the trip in a later day are 
Mrs. Laura P. Judd, Mr. H. P. Baldwin, 
Mr. D. D. Baldwin, and Mr. S. F. Alex- 
ander. 

Kapela is the highest of all the peaks 
of the Lihau range. It overlooks Olowalu 
and is probably the most interesting 
mountain in Iao. Again I borrow from 
the legendary lore gathered by Mr. J. N. 
Keola of Wailuku: 

“Among its dark recesses is the cave 
containing the bones of the kings and 
chiefs of Maui. In this cave were sup- 
posed to have been hidden the bones of 
Kahekili, king of Maui and Kalaniku- 
pule, his son, and other royal personages 
of Maui. There is no doubt that this 
cave, known as Kapela-kapu-o-na-lii, con- 
tains treasures of untold value. Not only 
bones of high chiefs or chiefesses were 
hidden for fear of being made into fish 
hooks, etc., but feather cloaks or royal 
ahuulas belonging to King Kahekili and 
other Maui rulers may be there still. Le- 
hua trees abound in this vicinity. The 
indigent birds have almost disappeared, 
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for the once familiar notes of the ao, iiwi, 
o-u, amakihi, amao and other songsters of 
the dale are silenced forever. While lao 
Valley is full of historic interest, yet the 
one event that made it famous above all 
others was the battle of the Paniwai, 
fought about 1790, between the sons of 
the King of Maui and Kamehameha the 
Great, with Young and Davis as gunners. 
Kamehameha marched overland from 
Hana. His army is said to have contained 
16,000 men. Nelson’s famous exhorta- 
tion to ‘his men at Trafalgar (1805) fif- 
teen years later was: ‘England expects 
every man this day to do his duty,’ but 
Kamehameha’s command to his _battle- 
scarred veterans was: ‘Imua e na pokii a 
inu i ka wai awaawa’ (onward brothers 
until you taste the bitter waters of death.) 

“Kamehameha ordered his army to ad- 
vance by way of Waikani and Puuohala 
on the north side of the Iao stream. There 
the Maui army met the invaders, but the 
Maui defenders were so powerless in the 
face of musketry that they retreated up 
the valley with the Kamehameha army 
following them. The Maui army made 
their last stand on the present site of ‘Ka- 
paniwai,’ and here they were slaughtered 
by the attacking army. The bodies of the 
slain so choked up the stream that the 
battle was called the ‘Paniwai-o-Iao,’ or 
the Damming of the Waters of Iao, and 
the pure crystul-like waters were turned 
into red by the blood of those slain, and 
the people living below were compelled to 
go to a spring above to get their drinking 
water. The Paniwai battle is one of the 
most important of Kamehameha’s battles, 
and it was the beginning of the turning 
point in Hawaiian history, for shortly af- 
terwards the battle of Nuuanu, Oahu, was 
fought, and then followed the conciliation 
between Kamehameha and Kaumuaiii, 
King of Kauai and the Hawaiian group 
was united into one Kingdom.” 

Maui is undoubtedly one of the notably 
picturesque of the island group, and it is 
not a subject of wonder that the ancient 
alliis or nobility adopted it as an abiding 
place, the home of kings. It is called the 
Valley Isle and Wailuku, its principal 
town, is understood at a glance as the 
gateway to the valleys of pleasure beyond. 
The House of the Sun, as it has been 
poetically named by the natives, Hale- 
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Picturesque Views Taken on an Hawaiian Sugar Plantation 
The cut cane being loaded on train for the mill 
The growing cane 
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kala, is visible from Wailuku, and it rears 
its snow capped summit in broad spread 
majesty. Halealakala is an extinct vol- 
cano and the largest of these in the 
islands. It is ten thousand and thirty-two 
feet in height, and it may be easily 
reached by rail, carriage and saddle horse. 

From its summit one may get a view of 
Hawaii, Molokai, Lanai and Kahoolawe. 
The trip is often made by tourists who 
. Wish to view the magnificent sunrise and 
sunset from this altitude. The crater it- 
self is one cf the most interesting of the 
many in these islands, for it is from 
seven and a half to two and a _ half 
miles wide, and the floor of the crater is 
about two hundred feet below the rim. 
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and there is no improvement in the view 
from the rim. The view from Haleakala 
is remarkable for its great expanse. It 
seems as though one were standing on the 
very tip of the world. The view of the 
clouds when they gather in and out of the 
crater is one that, once seen, is never for- 
gotten, and the sight of the mists impris- 
oned within the crater of Halealakala is 
‘awe-inspiring. 
* * _* 

Mr. Charles Rhodes was fortunate 
enough to witness an active eruption of 
Kilauea, and he has described it to: tle 
best of his ability, but it must be admitted 
that were he possessed of the art of Kip- 
ling or the poetry of Poe, he could no more 














The Honolulu Floral Parade, Washington’s Birthday. and the decorated car of 
the Promotion Committee 


There are a large number of cones rising 
out of the floor of the crater, and these 
rise to a height of from two to eight hun- 
dred feet—blow-outs in the last great 
struggle before the spirit of the moun- 
tain was conquered and made quiescent. 
The highest one of these is that known as 
“The Hill of Sand,” and this is the last 
expired from the caverns of fire, now 
sealed over. On its summit it has a cone 
probably two hundred feet across at its 
top and about two hundred feet deep. The 
climb to its summit is a very difficult one, 





limn the grandeur of Kilauea or the Pit 
Halemaumau than attempt the refinemeni 
of gold or gild the lily. The observation is 
trite, but fits the case perfectly, for words 
fail when one tries to describe the wonders 
of nature in revolt. 

“The lava has now risen’ so near the 
top of Halemaumau that the impressive- 
ness of the activities presented is not 
blurred or minimized by the lack of per- 
spective. It is now so near that the actual 
flow.and play of the lava may be seen 
clearly. Its spread from the center of 

















In 1889 Robert Louis Stevenson lived in a little cottage in a gorge in 
the Nuuanu Valley, and it was here that the lines quoted below were 
weg Mr. Stevenson has not in all his works more beautiful lines 
han_these, inspired by the rush of winds blowing from the heights of 
the Pali, down the Valley of Nuuanu. 





“Within the famous valley of that name 

Now twice or thrice the high wind blows each 
year, 

in spiteful gusts: sometimes it comes with bursts 

Until you hear it pulsing through the gorge 

Of rain, in fiercer squalls; and, howling down 
the glen, 

It breaks great tropic fronds like stems of clay. 

Lo! then, unbending palms and rugged dates, 

Loud-whistling, strain in each recurrent blast, 

Like things aiive!—or fall, with roots up-torn, 

The feathered Algarobas, as the gale 

Treads out its wasteful pathway to the sea!”’ 


























The Pali, overlooking Nuuanu Valley, Oahu 
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The Honolulu Floral Parade, Washington’s Birthday 


eruption to the very walls of the pit may 
be followed. There is something about 
this which is fascinating to a degree, 
whether it be followed in its wonderful 
colorings with the eye of the scientist or 
simply as on onlooker, sated with the 
grandeurs of Nature. To visit the Ha- 
waiian Islands and not see this gaping 
wound in the crust of the mountain which 
bears the name of Halemaumau is to have 
failed in a mission. 

‘At night the pit with its acres of living 
fire, is an awe-inspiring spectacle. Here 
the red glows like a magnificent molten 
ruby and the quivering shafts of an in- 
ferno light up in gigantic respirations the 
whole floor of the crater. It seems as 
though some great creature were changing 
its hues in fearful colors, a chameleon of 
blood and black coiled about the bottom 
of an immense cauldron, and from among 
the coils, ever and anon, shoot forth the 
flamed tongues of a million ruddy ser- 
pents. From between the red and _ the 
black, the glow of the white hot liquid 
shines as the scales on some great burning 
salamander. Words are not expressive of 
one’s thoughts as one’s gaze is plunged in- 
to this seething abyss in which the world 
reveals its inner workings, the workshop of 
the universe in miniature. 

“There are ebullitions and the boiling 


masses are thrown upward in heavy, sullen, 
lazy jets, falling:back into the cauldron 
and cooling and heating into innumerable 
piles of red and yellow and white and 
black folds and masses. Except for the 
lack of noise, there is nothing to prevent 
the imagination from conjuring up the 
idea of a great smelting furnace for Jove; 
in which he fashioned the thunderbolts 
of the ages. Noise there is, but it is a 
hiss and roar and drop, without percus- 
sion. , 

“Sometimes the breath of Hell comes 
nearer the surface than at others, and 
then one feels the pulsing of the ribs of 
Mother Earth as she strains to hold in 
leash all the destructive elements that 
boil and travail within the thin crust up- 
on which crawl and live the units of 
humanity. There is a feeling of insig- 
nificance, of utter powerlessness that 
comes to overcome even the most egotisti- 
cal onlooker, and all depart impressed 
with the smallness of man, the limitations 
of his power, and the meagre knowledge 
he possesses of the globe he inhabits. 

“The volcano must be seen in daylight 
in order to fully understand the wonders 
that have so dazed the imagination at 
night. 

“By day the flow and the counterflow, 
the swish, swirl and ebullition, and the 
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great fire geysers, elements of the night 
spectacle, may be best understood. It is 
not that daylight spells away the mystery 
surrounding the night spectacle, but that 
some of the movements, at night, are 
simply Titanic pyrotechnics. The great 
crater of Kilauea is irregular, but nearly 
circular in form. It is something like 
three miles in Jength, in its longest diam- 
eter. Its walls rise approximately a thou- 
sand feet. The floor of this crater is a 
great black mass risen gradually from the 
sides toward the center where it is highest. 

“The highest point is rather to the 
southeast of the center, and the elevation 
is perhaps two hundred feet more than the 
edges. It is in this highest spot that the 
pit of Halemaumau drops, when the vol- 
cano is inactive, to a depth of a thousand 
feet. The pit of Halemaumau is also an 
irregular circle, a miniature of the greater 
crater. Its diameter is estimated at from 
1300 to 1800 feet. The walls rise almost 
vertically, and, in some parts, overhang 
the awful abyss. At the northeast, there 
is a part of the wall, which is broken, as 
though some giant upheaval had broken 
the rim of this great cup, filled with liv- 
ing, molten, white, red glow! 

“At this time, the activity of the vol- 
cano has filled Halemaumau up to within 
150 feet of the top, but this will recede 
when the present eruption ceases. Just 
think of this tremendous mass of liquid 


molten matter. It is more than probable 
that, as I stand and look into the mass, 
am standing over a great cone of fire, and 
that the base is much larger than the top, 
and that the cooling process has made this” 
rim and that the whole of the mountain 
cap is undermined by this melted lava. 
The fresh supply of molten matter comes 
up so constantly in the center of the pit 
that it leads one to believe that the ebul- 
lition is not of new matter, and that. the 
myriads of spouts and geysers are but the 
manifestations of boiling, just as in min- 
iature the sides of a pot of mush will give 
evidence of boiling when the flame of the 
stove strikes but the center of the pan. The 
middle part of the pit, with its constant 
discharge, has been called ‘Old Faithful.’ 

“Tt is reasonable to suppose from what 
may be seen that the source of supply, or 
the channel through which is blown up 
the lava, is of restricted area. In the cen- 
ter the supply is so constant, that, al- 
though it covers one-third of the surface 
of the pit, it is never wholly blackened, 
but always at red heat. The blackened 
spots are constantly changing and broken 
up and remelted into the fiery glow by the 
movement of the lava. Lava cools, black- 
ens and hardens very rapidly. The drop 
of a very few degrees on the surface forms 
a black crust like a coating of ice. At this 
time the lake of liquid lava forms a gigan- 
tic figure eight, and around this central 
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Haleiwa Hotel, Waialua, Oahu 
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lake, in cooling, the lava has built a wall 
for itself. In the night, this may not be 
seen, but in daylight it is easily discern- 
ible. As I stand and look at it, it is prob- 
ably fifteen feet, at least, above the level 
of the immediately surrounding lava. 
This lake of hottest lava may be compared 
to a great saucer with its center liquid 
and living, and the sides hard, black and 
barrier-like. 

“This process of wall-building goes on 
until the sides are so high and so thin in 
places that the lateral pressure makes a 
break and then there is a stream of lava 
spreading out over the floor of the pit, 
that is usually dark. The whole thing 
seems as though the hand of a Titan were 
pressing, squeezing and forcing the very 
shell of the earth until it gives forth its 
fires and its liquids. 
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“Tf you would know Halemaumau dead, 
then look upon the blackened acres of 
Pahoehoe, all of which have poured out 
within the memory of living man, and see 
the rigid waves, the black effigies of once 
brilliant fountains, the waves and streams 
of lava, once ebullient with fire, now quies- 
cent and but caricatures of the features 
of the pit of Halemaumau. It is a mag- 
nificent double spectacle, the plastic and 
the rigid.” . 

28 * * * 

Beautiful Honolulu! ; 

Sky, sea, air, clouds, tropical foliage, 
irregularity and varying hues of its land- 
scape, the harmony and perfume borne on 
its lulling breezes steal over the senses as 
one comes within the protection of the far- 
famed Dimond Head—the promontory 
that lures the navigator within its protec- 
































The home of ex-Queen Liliuokalani 


“There are other manifestations of the 
seemingly squeezing process that are seen 
in the occasional spout or geysers—when 
great jets fly upward from unexpected 
sources, and fall back in graceful cascades 
of sparks and light. 

“This is probably the escape of gas. Ac- 
companying the phenomena is the roar 
and the swish and swirl of waters, the 
noise and hiss and the sputter of vapors 
and melting slag and rock. It is difficult 
to express in detail the magnificence of 
such a scene, as it seems almost impossi- 
ble to segregate the various elements that 
go to make the most tremendous tableaux 
furnished by Nature for man’s delecta- 
tion. 





tion and the portal which guards the way 
to this paradise of the Pacific seas. 

From the deck of the ocean liner, Hono- 
lulu gives a glimpse of the spell it holds 
out to the sojourner. The spell of tropical 
splendor, tempered in heat of climate by 
its setting in a tranquil sea. From Punch- 
bowl Hill the spectator is given his best 
view of the oceanic metropolis and _ the 
key city of the Pacific. - 

Here at an altitude of five hundred feet 
one looks down upon tree-lined streets, and 
flowery gardens, whose foliage half-con- 
ceals and yet reveals the homes of the peo- 
ple. Hidden beneath the draperies of 
foliage, in form and color so different 
from that of Northern clime, are magnifi- 
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A Great Hotel City—Honolulu 
The Alexander Young Hotel 
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cent palaces, stately mansions and home- 
like, inviting cottages or bungalows. In 
the distance is Dimond Head, that retains 
its form and outlines from whatever point 
it is viewed. Beyond it are glimpses of 
lesser headlands and the glimmering of 
the sea. Across the throbbing waters, the 
eye sights dimly the speck in the distance, 
the island of Molokai, the home of the 
physical outcast, the leper. About are 
great areas of green waving cocoas and 
banana groves. Here and there a silvery 
shimmering tells of mirror-like lakelets 
and running streams. From out of the 
meshings of foliage the famous buildings 
of the city stand in relief. There is the 
Lunalilo Home for the Aged Hawaiians, 
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realities, is the advance guard of the 
mountainous range in the background, and 
within whose circling arms the city rests 
secure. 

The mountain of the viewpoint is al- 
most precipitous in its frontal wall, and 
the bowl-formed counter of its summit 
tells of it having been in the ages past a ~ 
mighty factor in creation’s toil. In the 
distance are distinctly outlined the cavi- 
ties of earth from where came forth the 
molten flow to form these shores. Ver- 
dure, the hue of peace, adorns where 
steam hissed forth and lava lashed in an- 
ger and in fury of restraint. Active vol- 
canoes still ebb and flow on these islands 
of world wonders lulled in temper, but 























The king of all fruit. 


the groupings of Oahu College, the judi- 
ciary and Government Halls are partially 
revealed, and the business thoroughfares, 
abutted by substantial structures of mod- 
ern design, are more sharply defined. 
There a thicket of masts and capacious 
smoking stacks tell of the water front and 
shipping, evidences of civilization and its 
system of trade and barter. They have 
come to these islands of our dreams and 
project themselves amid settings of fancies 
that seem far from reality. 

The vantage ground from where the 
spectator views the charms of South Sea 





The Hawaiian pineapple 


yet in surging fiery waves tell of how earth 
was built from molten stores beneath. 

In this City of the Wave it is the foliage 
that traps the eye and snares the senses. 
The leaves of Royal Palms, the banyan, 
mango, tamarind and the array of other 
kingly trees of tropic growth. Honolulu 
fills the eye with its ever-changing vista of 
color and hue, of outline and form, and the 
senses fall under the spell and become 


thrall to its fascinations. 
* * * * 


Hawaii is not profuse in its native flow- 
ers, but in verdure and in luxuriance of 
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blossom its plant life may not be beaten 
on the surface of the globe. Who that has 
traveled the fastnesses of Hawaii or of 
Maui does not remember the great fronded 
palms and ferns, the strange clinging 
vine with its deep red blossoms, the Le- 
hua, covering the tops of trees as with a 
scarlet mantle. The Lehua is the poet’s 
flower, the blossom that is celebrated in 
song and story: ever since love landed on 
these islands, and love was the first dis- 
coverer, way back before the days when 
the great navigators came from Samoa and 
settled on these shores. 

The mountain apple, with its red and 
white blossoms, is another of the wonder- 
ful native flowers and when this is in blos- 
som. the sight is one that once seen is 
never forgotten. The honey-suckle vine is 
to be found in all its luxuriance, and the 
air is laden with its perfumes. Of course, 
there are thousands of the imported vines 
and flowers, and these do better in Hawaii 
than on their native heath. The Bougain- 
villiers vine, named after an admiral of 
the British navy, and a native of India, 
grows in profusion, and its queer flower, 
seemingly but the ends of boughs turned 
pink, cover walls and trees in a glory of 
color. 

Of ferns of the tree and the ordinary 
variety there is an assortment that is posi- 
tively bewildering. The screw fern is one 
of the indigenous varieties, and is of great 
beauty. In the island of Hawaii there are 
ferns that resemble the finest of feathers, 
and, in Maui, the tree fern is gorgeous. 
The lantana is to be found everywhere in 
the islands, and in the olden times I am 
told that the native Kahunas or witch doc- 
tors used the bruised leaves and the juices 
of this viburnum in cases of. rheumatism 
or neuralgia. If this be so, it indicates 
that experience had really taught the Ha- 
huna a certain knowledge of botany—for 
in the Bermudas the lantana is used for 
the same purpose and is credited by many 
with sovereign qualities in disease. 

Guava grows in great abundance all 
over the islands, and it is only a question 
of time when this delicious fruit will be 








The pineapple plant in its various stages 
from field to market. The Hawaiian pine- 
apple is the finest in the world in point of 
size and flavor 










“Land of the summer sea, 
Hawaii Ponvi, 
Full may thy blessings be, 
This is our prayer.” 











Where cocoa palms line the shore 


made one of the big commercial factors in 
the islands, and the jellies of guava from 
Hawaii will have achieved as great a re- 
pute in the markets of the world as the 
Hawaiian pine apple, the monarch of all 
pine appies. 

The Papaya tree grows in great abund- 
ance, and is esteemed as furnishing one 
of the best of breakfast foods. Of wild 
bananas there are many varieties, among 
them the Chinese, the native or Popolou, 
the Australian and the lady-finger. Near 
Honolulu, and, in fact, near every town of 
any importance in the islands, where con- 
ditions lend themselves to the growing of 
the banana, there are large plantations’ of 
this luscious fruit. 

Mangoes grow in great quantities, and 
the tree is of great beauty. The-Hawaiian 
mango is not as rank in taste as that of the 
Orient, and is not productive of boils and 
eruptions as is the same fruit when eaten 
in gourmand quantities in the Philippines. 
The Durian is one of the Orient’s most 
succulent fruits, which is but occasionally 
found in the Hawaiian Islands. It is a 
delicious morsel, when one has mastered 


his reluctance to attack it, despite its odor, 
which is about twenty times stronger than 
the most fragrant limburger cheese. 

The cocoanut has a most musical name 
in the native tongue, suggestive of cats 
and catterwauling—Miu. The cocoanut 
thrives best along the shores of the islands, 
and I am told that it will not grow at any 
place at an altitude of over two thousand 
feet. 

The natives use the cocoanut in many of 
their favorite dishes. .The Kulolo and the 
Koelepolu are all flavored with or boiled 
in cocoanut milk or with cocoanut water. 
The Kulolo is cooked under water, and is 
made of cocoanut and taro. 

From taro, the poi, the celebrated 
national dish of the native Hawaiian, is 
made. This is a very palatable and 
healthy food, and it is said that it has 
not its equal as an infant food and as a 
builder up of tissue for the convalescing 
invalid. 

*K * * * 

Tt is of interest to the tourist to know 
that on the island of Hawaii there are 
two railroads. One of these extends from 





“No valleys fair as thine, where primal 
man, 
Wealthy in Nature’s largesse, comes und 
goes. 
Unstainéd yet with golden greed, and free 
To sing and love a lifetime to a close.” 


In a tree-fern jungle in Hawaii 











Mahukona to Niulii, in the district of 
North Kohala, and it handles the freight 
traffic for five large plantations. The 
length of the road is 20 miles, Track 
gauge is three feet. 

The Hilo Railroad Company extends 
from Hilo to Kapoho, Puna, and, from 
.here, there is a branch line from Olaa to 
tlenwood, a total of 52 miles. This road 
is built on a gauge of 4 feet 814 inches. 
While this railroad was built originally 
for carrying supplies to and from one 
plantation, it runs through a most pic- 
turesque country. On the island of Maui 
there is one railroad, the Kahului Rail- 
road Compapy. This, too is a narrow 
gauge line, 3 feet. This railroad serves 
four plantations and one fruit and plant 
company (pine apples.) The passenger 
carrying record for 1908 was 55,000 peo- 
ple. Considering that this road’is but a 
little more than 26 miles long, this is not 
bad, even in a passenger way. Of course, 
the sugar tonnage carried by the railroads 
of the territory ranges high and forms one 
of the main elements of freight. This 
railroad is being rapidly extended into the 
pine apple lands being developed to the 
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eastward of Paia. 

On Oahu, the island on which is situ- 
ated Honolulu, there are two railroad 
companies. The Oahu Railroad and Land 
Company operates a line from Honolulu 
to Kahuku and beyond by connection with 
the Koolau line and with several branch 
lines. 

This railroad runs through some of the ‘ 

most interesting sections of Oahu. 
This is a 3 foot gauge line. This road 
skirts the shores of Pear] Harbor for ten 
miles and follows the coast line along the 
southern, western and northern end of 
the island. For the year 1908 the num- 
ber of passengers carried was 446,318. 

The Koolau Railway Company con- 
nects with the Oahu road at Kahuku, and 
runs to Kahaua about 12 miles. This road 
is developing quite a large territory 
through which it passes. 

Railroading and railroad building is as : 
yet in its infancy in the Sandwich Islands 
but the year 1909 has seen many new pro- 
jects suggested, and it is more than likely 
that the trackage in operation at the end 
of 1909 will nearly double that of 1908. 
While the railroads have not been built 



























ALOHA! 


“Come ye to Hawaii’s cradle, 
Learning there the meaning sweet ; 

Hear the kind Aloha whispered— 

With tt one another greet.” 
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with a view to the picturesque, or with 
a desire to cater to the traveler who de- 
sires to study scenic beauties from the car 
window, it cannot be denied that a trip 
on the Oahu Railroad, for instance, is an 
intensely interesting experience. It is 
more than probable that, in time, every 
one of the islands will be griddled by 
coast lines, belt railroads to be fed by tap 
lines to the interior. 

The roads and highways of Hawaii, and 
especially of Oahu and the.island of Ha- 
waii and Maui, are of splendid material, 
and seem to have been built by expert en- 
gineers. ‘The census of 1908 gave 259 
cars imported into the islands in that 
year, thus showing that the automobile is 
in use pretty generally, as it is now es- 
timated that there are nearly seven hun- 
dred cars in the islands, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent in one year. . The 
report for 1908 gave a total investment of 
$525,550 in automobiles, in Honolulu 
alone, and the report of the dealers in ac- 
‘ cessories showed over $100,000 in goods 
on hand for that year. The stages to 
various points of interest are commodious, 
and the drivers are unusually expert, 
while the supply of saddle horses seems 
absolutely inexhaustible.. The native Ha- 
waiian loves, next to swimming, horse- 
back riding, and the climate is exceeding- 
lv. inviting to the lover of equine sports 
—horse and man do well. Every means 
of getting from place to place is afforded 
on the islands by railroad, by stage and by 
the use of a saddle horse—where the road 
becomes a trail. 

Between the islands the water transpor- 
tation is in the hands of the Inter-island 
Steamship Company. This company owns 
15 vessels, with a carrying capacity of 
from 52 to 300 passengers each. The ac- 
commodations are good, and the service is 
excellent. The traveler should know that 
wireless stations connect all islands. 

The tourist will have more than one oc- 
casion to attend a Luau or native feast, 
but the feast of to-day and the feast of 
yesteryear is one and another thing. 

I have asked Mr. Francis Hartwell, 
one of my friends, who visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands nearly eighteen years ago, 
to supplement my story of Hawaii for the 
tourist with a description of a Luau in 
the early ’90’s. 








PIG PURE. 


“The crowning custom of the native Ha- 
waiian is gastronomic. Floral reveleries, 
the dance, the cresting wave and music 
have part in his pleasures and pastimes, 
recreations and amusements, but the feast, 
the Luau, claims the supreme interest. 
It was ever so from the days when his 
ancestor wandered leaf-clouted along the 
sandy shores of these dream islands and 
the custom, derived from tradition, is ex- 
pressed in the mental and physical crav- 
ings of these people. The Luau is the 
thing in native Hawaiian. It is the cli- 
max, the end, the purport of all festivi- 
ties. It is a part of all ceremonies, and 
on the program of all celebrations. The 
Luau is the barbecue in tropical settings. 
It is a feast elevated to the dignity of 
ceremonial rite and most delightful. 

The pig is now the victim. It was the 
dog in the days of yore, not the common 
yelping variety, but a special species, fed 
upon a special diet and fattened for such 
occasions. With the killing of the fatted 
pup era I have nothing to do. It has 
passed with the days of the swan that 
graced the mahogany in the era of the 
brimming ale mug and wassail acclaim. 

“Now the pig is the thing, and to be 
certain it was pure pork and that I would 
not be a victim to an exceptional rever- 
sion to the custom of serving the favored 
canine, I, in days that are gone, a guest 
at the feast, came to exercise vigilant in- 
spection. ‘The earth oven was dug. to a 
depth of several feet, and into it was 
piled the dried wood. ‘The sticks were 
deftly placed so as to allow for draft and 
escape of smoke during the burning. The 
pit, or oven, was lined and piled about 
with rough faced, jagged coral rock, which 
were heated to an almost crimson hue, 
and then the pig—surely it was pork; it 
grunted and it squealed—was led in to 
execution. The deft severance of its main 
blood artery, and in a few minutes his pig- 
ship’s day was over. ‘Then the servitors 
of the feast grasped the livid stones from 
the molten pit, and using them as scrap- 
ers, ground off bristles and hair from the 
hide of their victim with the deftness of 
the veteran butcher with the razor-like 
knife. 


“Tn two minutes the natives had the skin 
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a clear and pinky hue. That the opera- 
tors found discomfort in the livid stones 
was displayed by the frequent plunging of 
their hands into water to get relief from 
the sting of the heat. Then the pig was 
further submitted to a polishing from 
blocks of pumice stone. He was cut open 
and thoroughly cleaned. The porker was 
then placed upon the heated rock pyre, 
over a paddy of tea leaves about an inch 
thick to prevent burning, and. his interior 
filled with the hot stones. . Potatoes and 
fish previously prepared by wrapping in 
koa leaves were piled about the roasting 
pork, and over it all reared a mound of 
tea and banana leaves. 

“More heated coral rock was piled upon 
that, and a dressing of earth surmounted 
the pyre of ceremonial meats. The occa- 
sion was a holiday of import to the family 
of my host, and he had invited many to 
partake of his joy and bounty. 

“In course of the hours the light that 
shone from every eye signaled the well- 
baked feast was due. The native chefs 
arose and deftly removed the leaves and 
earth, releasing the savory odor of the 
roasted porker. The potatoes and fish 
were removed, and the victim placed in 
smoking glory on a mat of tea leaves. As 
if by magie the roast was torn bone from 
hone, and piled in appetizing mass of con- 
venient size for the guests to handle. 
There was raw fish, the favorite relish of 
the native, the ever present poi, and from 
ihe jugs were poured copious libations of 
okolehau. As it was evening, the older 
guests partook of awa, of opiate effect, 
and they had scarcely eaten of their share 
when, like the lotus votaries, were in the 
land where roast pork abides upon the 
hoof and potatoes and yams grow cooked 
for ready use. There was dancing by the 
dusky belles and beaux to the thrumming 
of the rhythmic though melancholy 
strains of the race by the orchestra play- 
ing on the ukudele. 

“Tt was jollity and gayety, but decorous, 
and the pig—yea, I affirm it was—was 
good. 
“és * * * 


After the turbulence of the first few 
vears of Hawaii, in modern times, we have 
an ineffable peace and a drowsiness,.a long 
sleep and a pleasant awakening. The days 
of war were over, and now peace and sweet 


content has overtaken the land. The vol- 
cano is still, and the heroes are gone to 
their accounting. 

Another race has come forward, just 
as the conquerors have come in the past, 
from far Kahiki, Samoa. This is a race 
of another color, and it is the follower of 
Captain Cook and the Spanish navigators 
and the others. And, in the succeeding 
struggles, the Hawaiian gradually takes 
the place of a philosophical onlooker—a 
complacent observer of the agitations of 
his energetic successor. The white man 
invites people from the Qrient and _ the 
Occident, and truly as the poet sings, Ha- 
waii becomes a sort of prize for “all who 
would share her mother-love.” 

In the song of Mr. Philip Henry Dodge, 
“The First Aloha,” we have the idea in 
rhyme: 


“When Hawaii lay an infant 
In its ocean mother’s care, 
All the family of Nature 
Longed that mother-love to share. 


“Hark! the mother caught its murmur, 
Wrapt in her sweet sea tone, 

Passes “Aloha” to the breezes, 
KEchoed it from zone to zone. 


“Come ye to Hawaii’s cradle, 
Learning there the meaning sweet ; 

Hear the kind Aloha whispered, 
With it one another greet. 


“How it stirs the heart in home-land, 
How it draws from distant scenes ! 

All the blessings one can wish thee, 
That is what Aloha means.” 


Truly, the newcomer comes soan to love 
the land and the people, and the very 
air seems to be filled with the virus of 
hospitality and kindliness. And so _ it 
comes to pass that they do greet one an- 
other with Aloha, and to the Caucasian as 
to the brown man it has come to mean 
the same thing. “All the. blessings one 
can wish thee, that is what Aloha means.” 

It was Stoddard who told me of it first, 
and then, when I experienced the unusual, 
I made a mental apology to the poet who 
lilted lays of the lazy latitudes. 

Stoddard’s lines: 
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Some of the men who have made Honolulu 
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“T long for a palm thatch cover, 
Where chattering parrots hover, 

I hate these dreary fields and folk, 
An! sigh for a South Sea lover,” 


were written of Samoa, but they might as 
well be dedicated to Hawaii, for it is sure- 
ly the land of the dolce far niente and 
sweet dailyings. Italy and Spain are un- 
couth and rough in their wooings com- 
pared to the soft, languorous advances 
made by the Hawaiian climate in winning 
the newcomer. The very air seems to 


“Sleep sweetly, Hawaii, each cloud as it 
flies 

But brings thee a message of love from 
the skies.” 


And then, in the last stanza, the min- 
strel sings: 


“Calmly rest, with sunbeams smiling 
O’er the dimples of thy face, 
Clasped amid the loving waters 
Of thy mother’s fond embrace. 





The residence of Governor Frear, Honolulu 


caress, and the eye is pleased with the 
delight of a color panorama that is un- 
equaled the world over. 

Again sings the poet in his “Sleep 
sweetly, Hawaii”: 


“Robes of verdure, closely clinging 
Round thy form in tender grace, 

Weave the beauty of thy garments, 
Cloth of gold and leafy face. 


“Sleep sweetly, Hawaii, so trustful and 
strong ; 
All Nature is singing thy 


song.” 


glad cradle 


It seems as though it had always been 
a glad cradle song! As though “all the 
family of Nature longed that. mother-love 
to share.” 

When the ancients left the shores of the 
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fabled Kahiki, in their war canoes, they 
sought a land that was even fairer than 
theirs, and found it; and when they 
reached the islands of the mid-Pacific sea 
they praised the Gods of the winds and 
the gods of the waters in loud acclaim, 
and they beat the great drums and sang. 
Then they sent word for more to come and 
share with them the blessings of the new 
land, and each race, in its conquest of the 
mid-sea isles, stretches back over the eddy- 
ing waters its beckoning hands and sings 
Alohas to the dear ones far away, calling, 
ever calling 
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total population of the mid-sea group be- 
ing estimated at about 165,000. 

About 65,000 are native and about 100,- 
000 are foreign born. ‘There are only 
about 15,000 Caucasians in the islands, 
and the rest of the population is composed 
of about 60,000 Japanese and a mixed 
race, composed of half-breed Porto Ricans, 
Portuguese, Chinese and a few negroes. Of 
the latter, at the time of the last census, 
there were only 233 in the whole group. 

There is one thing that should always 
be remembered about the Hawaiians. 
They were not what might be termed un- 
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Honolulu the Beautiful. 


The island of Oahu on which Honolulu 
is situated has the largest population of 
any-in the group, but Hawaii, which is by 
far the larger island, is a close racing sec- 
ond, and it is dependent on development 
whether this big and fertile island does 
not outstrip all the others in population, 
as it already does in production. There are 
now estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of 60,000 people in Oahu, and Hawaii is 
estimated at 50,000, while Maui has about 
25,000 and Kauai about 20,000 souls. The 


The central fire station 


civilized at any time in their history, since 
known to the white man. They were, in 
a measure, barbarians, it is true, but, even 
at the time of Captain “Cook’s coming, 
they had the customs of a civilized people, 
and furthermore they at no time have 
shown any of the signs of being a wantonly 
dirty, wicked or malicious people as many 
of the people of Africa and Asia. As an 
evidence of their goodness of character, it 
is pointed out that their language contains 
no word which is the equivalent of what 
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we term a swear word or curse. They 
were at no time cannibals, and it is most 
unfortunate that the globe trotter has re- 
membered them more by the occasional 
hula-hula than by the sterling qualities 
of kindness, truthfulness and hospitality, 
which should endear them to all who are 
des:rous of doing them justice. That there 
has always been a certain looseness of mor- 
als among them is true, but this, too, has 
been exaggerated by the ancient mariner, 
who first told the story, and by every son 
of Ananias who has followed in his wake, 
is also true. 


and day out, the weather is most pleasant, 
and there is none of the enervation that is 
found in the more humid atmosphere of 
the Philippines, or of the lower part of 
India. Christmas of last year the tem- 
perature averaged sixty-six. On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, which ‘is the great 
Floral Parade holiday of Hawaii Terri- 
tory, we find the maximum registration is 
73, and that at six o’clock in the morning 
it was 58. Thanksgiving day it was 79 at 
1 o’clock in the afternoon, and at six in 
the morning, it was 68 while the ther- 
mometer showed 68 at 6 p.m. Some epi- 
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Honolulu the Beautiful. 


In all that I have written I have not 
said anything about climate, reserving 
that for a propitious occasion, and I find 
no place like this to make mention of 
what should be to the tourist the principal 
asset that Hawaii has to offer. The cli- 
mate is the finest in the world. There is 
no tropic land, no land lying so close to 
the equator, which has so equable and so 
truly temperate a climate. The minimum 
temperature for a year taken in Honolulu 
is 57 minimum and 72 maximum. Day in 
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Dimond Head from the Punch Bowl 


grammatic writer has said of Hawaii: 
“Here the sun never smites and the frost 
never bites.” 

Hawaii is the largest ofthe islands, and 
its fertility is so great that it will attract 
a great deal of capital to its shores, and 
in a few years a most wonderful develop- 
ment is bound to take place, and then 
there will spring up towns and villages, 
and the whole of the island will take on 
a different aspect as to its population. 

The island presents a topography that 
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should be most alluring to the traveler, 
for it is easily the most impressively 
grand in its mountain scenery of any in 
the group. Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa 
rear their snow-capped summits above all 
others, and both tower nearly 14,000 feet 
up in the air. Mauna Loa is about two 
hundred feet less than Mauna Kea. 

Other mountains there are, too, and 
they are of some size, for Hualalai, one 
of the tallest, will toe the mark at 8,275 
feet, while the Kohala mountain range 
averages 5,505 feet. There is no trip by 
steamer that is as entrancing as that along 


stretches of light wavy green of the sugar 
plantations, and backing this is the dark 
green foliage of the gulches and the oc- 
casional white walls of the sugar planta- 
tion, with its smoke wreaths rising to the 
heavens, against the purple background of 
the rugged mountains, their own summits 
lost in mists of rain clouds or in the blue 
of the skies. 

Hawaii has about 25,000 acres planted 
to sugar. It has about 2,500,000 acres of 
arable land, and about 100,000 of this is 
held by sugar companies. Much beef cat- 
tle is raised on the ranges, and coffee is 











Honolulu the Beautiful. Punahou School 


the coast of the island of Hawaii in one 
of the Inter-island company’s steamers. I 
remember in ’98 going down the west 
coast of the island of Luzon and marvel- 
ing at the beauty of the scenery, and at 
another period, a few months later, I made 
a trip along the coast of the island of 
Formosa, but neither of these islands has 
the beauty of scenery to offer which 
stretches out, panorama-like, on the 
shores of Hawaii. There are the long 


grown quite extensively. Pine-apples 
will soon be a large item of export. Ha- 
waii possesses a large number of fine rodds 
and notably that from Hilo to the vol- 
cano of Kilauea, which was built by the 
Government, and the railroad development 
of the island is very large and destined to 
shortly have many miles additional. 

Hilo is the principal town, and it is a 
most favorably situated and beautiful city. 

The Government for some time has been 
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building a breakwater at Hilo that should 
give the city one of the very best harbors 
in the islands. Railroad extension will 
surely make available large acreage in the 
interior, and the agricultural development 
in the immediate future is bound to be 
very great. In the pine-apple industry 
alone, Hilo is destined to great benefits, 
for there are hundreds of acres of fine 
pine-apple land to be opened up by the 
railroad: Nearly one hundred thousand 
acres, Waimea plains, now devoted to an 
immense cattle range, will soon be cut up 
and made available to cultivation as the 


Honolulu the Beautiful. 


richest land in the island.. Denatured al- 
cohol wili be made from the thousands of 
barrels of molasses now going to waste 
from the plantations near Hilo, or being 
used as fuel. It is estimated that on this 
island alone 300,000 gallons of molasses 
go to waste annually. 

There is a bare possibility that I am 
trespassing on some one in making the as- 
sertion, but the fact is that the island of 
Hawaii and the town of Hilo should cer- 
tainly be an attractive point for the hust- 


ling American with a little capital. My 
forte is not business, however, and I must 
return to the contemplation of scenery, 
leaving to others the compilation of dry 
statistics and the predictions of future 
greatness for the island of Hawaii and 
Hilo, its capital. 

Nearly every one on the mainland hus 
visited, at some time, a conservatory and 
has seen the tree fern, in its imprisoned 
glory. Indeed, I have seen imported tree 
ferns under the redwoods at Mill Valley 
and in Golden Gate Park there are a num- 
ber of the hardier variety growing in trop- 


Ff. J. Lowrey’s residence 


ical luxuriance in the open air. All the 
readers of the Overland Monthly do not 
live in so favored a place as San Fran- 
cisco, however, and I may be speaking to 
some one in far Labrador or in Iceland. 
Certain it is that the numerous subscrib- 
ers of the magazine in the Middle West, 
in North and South Dakota, and in Wis- 
consin and Montana or Idaho can have no 
conception of the beauty of the tree fern 
lined road to the voleano from Hilo. The 
road from Hilo to the Volcano House is 
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The territorial jail, where the territorial high sheriff holds forth 


literally lined with the finest specimens 
of ferns it has ever been my pleasure to 
gaze upon. Back of the Volcano House 
there is a forest of these wonderful ferns, 
and before you reach them you pass 


SaaS a — 
The frame house is the first erected in Honolulu. Occupied October, 1821 


through the beautiful-and brilliant patches 
of Lehua and the magnificent Ohia trees. 
The latter lend color to the landscape 


‘with their wonderful flowers, the Lehua 


being especially beautiful. 
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HONOLULU TODAY, AND HAWAII 
TOMORROW 


BY C. E. FERGUSON 


The Honolulu of today is a fast-grow- 
ing, conservative, wealthy American city. 
To be sure, it has a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, but that population is in every way 
en American population, and what little 
difference there is in its composition from 
the mainland folks is an additional gen- 
tleness of character and a hospitality that 
is Hawaiian. ‘his quality seems to be 
inherent in the air of the islands, arid was 
the predominant qualification of the origi- 
nal Hawaiians, the descendants of the 
bold navigators who discovered ‘the group 
and wrested it from savagery long years 
ago. 


Honolulu is a big business center. It 
is not only the political but the commer- 
cial and popular capital of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and it is destined, as the com- 
merce of the islands grows, to become a 
very large city. It is doubtful if the Ha- 
waiians themselves realize the import- 
ance of their city in relation to the devel- 
opment of the commerce of the world in 
view of the operation within five years 
of the Panama Canal. 

Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands in 
general will be benefited to an enormous 
extent by the opening of this route from 
the ports of the Orient to the ports of 
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The residence of Mr. C. M. Cooke in Nuuanu Valley. 
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the Occident. Of all citieg, Honolulu will 
be benefited the most. She will become 
the stopping place of steamers bound 
from New York to the Orient and the 
Antipodes, and she will also come for a 
much larger share of the business neces- 
sitated by the establishment of additional 
lines from Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines to New York, Europe and Califor- 
nia. It is not outside the realm of pos- 
sibility to suggest that all around the 
world carrier lines will be established, 
and Honolulu must be a stopping point 
en route, imperatively demanded by the 
exigencies of the case. Honolulu is bound 
to become one of the greatest coaling and 
revictualing stations the world has ever 
known, and, when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the products of these 
islands will in five years have more than 
trebled, the importance of the city hold- 
ing the key to the islands cannot be over- 
estimated. The people of Honolulu do 
not know it; few of them have even a 
glimmering idea of the importance of the 
place or of its future metropolitan size, 


and it is doubtful if many of them antici- 
pate the growth of industry in the vari- 
ous islands of the group. 

The islands are destined to occupy 
relatively just as commanding a position 
as the city of Honolulu itself, and Hilo, 
the second city of importance on the 
larger island of Hawaii is to be a close 
second in the race for supremacy in com- 
mercial and especially in manufacturing 
development in the islands. Hawaii is 
the key to the Pacific. Without it, com- 
merce may not move. Without it, in a 
measure, the benefits accruing from the 
construction of the Panama Canal are 
nullified. With it as a possession of the 
United States, an integral unit in the gal- 
axy, war is impossible to any nation, and 
we command the Pacific. 

It may be assumed that the United 
States will in the coming years ‘enact 
national legislation that will provide a 
ship subsidy system that will sweep not 
only the Pacific but the Atlantic seas of 
all opposition. 

It has been shown in these columns by 
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far abler writers than myself that the 
theory and practice of subsidies is an in- 
jurious one. It is, however, to paraphrase 
from one of our great men, not a theory 
but a condition that confronts us, and the 


nation must meet other nations, not on 
an equal footing, but with all the advan- 
tages in its own hands. 

It is easily conceivable that the theory 
that a subsidy system is like the pouring 











Puunene Sugar Mill. The largest sugar mill in the world. H. A. Baldwin is 
the manager 





of water into a tub which 
is leaking at the bottom al- 


most as fast as it is being |@ 
poured into at the top, and |& 


that the maintenance of a 
continual and comprehen- 
sive subsidy system depends 
entirely upon the ability of 
the nation to continue the 
pouring in process at the 
top. It has, therefore, been 
argued in the Overland 
Monthly that the United 
States with its magnificent 
and unexcelled resources, is 
more able to maintain that 
kind of, ruinous warfare 
than any other nation. It 
is more than likely that the 
continuance of every form 
of subsidy by England, 
France and Germany will 
force us into the position of 


a subsidy nation if we do {4 


not wish the American flag 
eliminated absolutely as a 
factor on the seas of the 
world. 

It may be taken, there- 


fore, as a foregone conclu- 


sion that the day is not far 
distant when we too will be- 
gin the process, and when 
we do, the end is not far, 
for in this kind of a strug- 
gle all other nations must 
give way before the power 
of dollars exerted intelli- 
gently toward the elimina- 


tion of a rival in business. f 


[t is simply a question of 
time when a. scientifically 
applied subsidy will give 
the American flag the com- 
merce of all the seas, and in- 
cidentally the commerce of 
the entire world. 

Hawaii, more than any 
other country, and its ports 
of Honolulu and Hilo and 
other ports yet unborn, will 


benefit more than any other | 


in the regular routes of 
cargo travel. 

With the opening of the 
Panama Canal will come a 
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lively and ever increasing competition by 
the transcontinental railroads of the main- 
land and California will be linked still 
more strongly with Hawaii than in any 
of the years of the past. 

Hawaii is destined to rival Malta as a 
military and naval station. 

This is the story of the Honolulu and 
the Hawaii of tomorrow sketched in the 
broad strokes of the prophet who may an- 
nounce his findings to the world as certi- 
tudes, and with the omniscient knowledge 
that future events will not belie his fore- 
telling. 

The Honolulu of today is a metropolis 
in the embryo. It is.in many ways a 
most marvelous place. It has _ scarcely 
struck its pace and the immensity of its 
possibilities is foreshadowed by its pres- 
ent business. The fact that the naviga- 
tion laws have been so construed as to 
prevent the development of business has 
been a great handicap to Honolulu and 
the islands in general. Hawaii ought not 
to be subject to the construction of 
the law that passengers or freight 
cannot be carried between Honolulu and 





The crater of Kilauea. 


San Francisco or any other American 
port, except in vessels carrying our flag. 
It has been urged by the able men who 
are members of the Chamber of Commerce 
that a bill be “passed by Congress” ex- 
cepting the islands from a ruling for 
a period of years at least until there were 
enough vessels flying the American flag 
plying on the Pacific to readily and at all 
times care for the passenger traffic be- 
tween Hawaii and the Mainland. 

There can be no doubt that had the ad- 
vice of Mr. Morgan and his far-seeing 
and broad-minded associates been fol- 
lowed and some relief measure of this 
kind had been adopted by the law-makers 
of the nation that the commerce of the 
islands would have received a splendid and 
well deserved forward impetus. Congress 
did nothing. 

The most important work undertaken 
and carried on unremittingly by the Fed- 
eral authorities is that being done at Pearl 
Harbor, the naval station. Honolulu har- 
bor has not been overlooked in these mat- 
ters of appropriation, and the breakwater 
at Hilo has received a deserved atten- 


The magnificent view was taken at night, showing the In- 
ferno in action 
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tion in appropriation and actual work 
done. 

Hawaii today is making shipments to 
the East via the Tehuantepec route, and 
in the future the traffic to and from will 
tax the carrying capacity of the vessels 
plying between San Francisco, the Mexi- 
can coast and Hawaii as well as those be- 
tween Hawaii and Puget Sound points. 
Honolulu is a port of call of the line be- 
tween British Columbia, New Zealand 
and Australia. The transport service 
and the carrying of freight supplies and 
machinery for the Government, besides 
the occasional animal transport, tends to 
increase the tonnage making the port of 
Honolulu the busy scene it always is, in- 
creasing with every month that passes. 

Honolulu civic bodies and commercial 
organizations are represented at Wash- 
ington by competent agents, and the ter- 
ritorial delegates have always been able 
men. 

One of the remarkable instances of the 
prosperity of Hawaii was shown in the 
fact that when the mainland was visited 
with panic, beginning October-November, 


1907, Hawaii’s resources were equal to all 
demands, business and financial transac- 
tions being in no way disturbed. Hawaii 
presents the phenomenal condition of a 
country fully able to subsist for an un- 


limited. period of time on its own re- 
sources, something the powerful nations, 
such as England and Germany, may not 
do. 

The Territory of Hawaii is never be- 
hind in any great public movement, and 
in the matter of the Alaska Yukon Expo- 
sition the appropriation by Congress of a 
sufficient amount of money to put up an 
Hawaiian building was supplemented by 
a local provision of $25,000 to meet ex- 
penses cropping up and for advertising 
and maintenance. Many a State and ter- 
ritory of the Mainland has not done as 
much for itself. 

The Territorial Federal- appropriations 
for Hawaii in the year 1908 amounted to 
$5,190,000, and were disbursed as follows: 
Pearl Harbor, $3,100,000; Honolulu Fed- 
eral Building, $850,000; Kauai Light- 
house, $75,000: Fortifications, $1,165,000. 

The above does not include about two 
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hundred thousand dollars 

in the Sundry Civil Bill 

and a like sum in the Ka- 
hauiki military post. 

The exports of the islands 
to the United States and to 
foreign countries are much 
larger, and embrace a wider 
variety than is generally 
known. For the year 1908 
the above embraced raw and 
refined sugar, raw coffee, 
rice, fruits and nuts, honey, 
wool and sundries, $42,- 
238,455, and the imports, 
chiefly from the mainland, 
$19,985,724. 

-- No like area of the 
| earth’s surface has such a 
balance of trade in its favor, 
with a like population. 

The customs receipts for 
1908 were $1,550,157.32. 

The total tonnage cleared 
was 1,069,328. 

There are in the islands 
enrollment of 18,564 child- 
ren. These employ 476 
teachers. There are.51 pri- 
vate schools, with 4,881 
children enrolled and 218 
teachers. The public schools 
are supported by direct ap- 
propriation by the legisla- 
ture and the private schools 
by gift or endowment. Oahu 
college and Punahou schools 
are private institutions. The 
Kamehameha schools are 
for children of Hawaiian 
blood; St. Louis Coilege is 
an excellent school (Catho- 
lic) for boys; Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, a school for 
girls. The Hilo Boarding 
School is a splendid institu- 
tion in that enterprising 
town. The Maunaloa and 
the Kohala seminaries are 
among the many fine edu- 
cational opportunities pos- 
sessed by the Hawaiian 
youth. 

The Japanese maintain 
Fort Street. The Judd Building many private institutions of 
The H. Hackfeld & Co. Building learning. There is a public 
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school of agriculture and mechanical arts, 
with full college courses. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the industrial and agricultural progress of 
our insular possessions has been the devel- 
opment and growth of the pineapple in- 
dustry of Hawaii since that charming 
group of islands became, in 1898, a ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

Prior to 1890, pineapples in Hawaii 
were only raised for home consumption, 
‘some few occasionally finding their way 
to the markets of the Pacific Coast. Up 
to that time, the brains and capital of the 
islands had been devoted principally to 
the production of sugar, with some atten- 
tion to rice and coffee, the labor employed 
being chiefly ‘Oriental. 

About 1890 a group of Americans, not- 
ing the remarkable flavor and tenderness 
of the Smooth Cayenne pineapples grown 
in Hawaii, secured land on the line of 
the newly constructed Oahu Railway, near 
Pearl Harbor, imported seed plants from 
Australia, at great expense, and attempted 
to build up a trade with San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast in fresh pineapples. 

It resulted in failure, however, as Ha- 
waii was then an independent republic. 
and the duty on the canned fruit made 
the profits too small to encourage a con- 
tinuance of the industry. In 1898 an- 
other start was made and persistently per- 
severed in to put the canned goods before 
the public, and by widespread advertising 
the production of the pineapple and its 
attending industry of packing the fruit 
has become firmly established and gives 
promise of following next in order to 
sugar growing in importance and profit. 


Hawavian Lumber Company, Ltd. 


The Koa tree yields the mahogany of the 
islands. The finer grained lumber is used 
in the making of musical instruments and 
in furniture. There is a mill near Hilo 
which is making a specialty of this ma- 
hogany. Within a few miles of the vol- 
cano there is a great clump of these trees, 
and the Hawaiian Mahogany Lumber Co., 
Ltd., is making it into commercial shape 
for use as furniture or for the finer kinds 
of cabinet making. This same company 
has a yearly contract for the delivery of 
000,000 of hardwood ties to the Santa 
e railroad. The mill has been kept go- 
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ing night and day to supply the demand. 
A trip to the Koa forest is well worth the 
while of the tourist, and this royal tree 
may be seen in all its gnarled beauty in 
the forest mentioned. An interesting fea- 
ture of the Koa forest is the ‘tree moulds.’ 
When the lava flowed down the mountain 
- ages ago it swept through the forest ‘of 
trees and made its way round and about 
the trunks. The trees burned away, but 
in the process the lava cooled, and there 
remain many instances of the _ perfect 
mould of the tree trunks and of fallen 
limbs. 


Oahu Railway and Land Co. 


Honolulu, though many its charms, is 
not all there is to fascinate the tourist. 
The side trips are essential to grasp the 
panorama of color, vegetation life and ac- 


Oahu College 


tivities so dissimilar from what the other 
part of the world has to offer. One of 
these sight-seeing trips that reward the 
tourist is over the Oahu Railway and 
Land Company’s route. The tourist is 
carried along the shores of the historic 
Pearl Harbor, destined to be the Ameri- 
can Gibraltar of the Pacific and the guar- 
dian sentinel of the west shores of the 
United States. It is guarded by moun- 
tains cleft by deep valleys prolific in the 
varieties of color of their tropical trees 
and vegetation. Beyond, the road de- 
bouches into the great realm of the sugar 
planter, interspersed at intervals with 
groves of cocoanut and bananas. Along 
this route are the famed sugar producing 
plantations of the Honolulu Company, 
the Oahu, Ewa, Waianae, Waialua and 
Kuhuku. A trip of three hours over this 
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scenic route in its comfortable cars, and 
the terminus is reached at Waialua, where 
is situated the famous Haleiwa Hotel, 
the resort of the islanders, the Newport 
of Hawaii. The excursion is one that 
cannot be omitted from the itinerary of 
the tourist who desires to take even part 
way advantage of his or her trip to Hono- 
lulu. To do so would be to visit San 
Francisco and neglect the seal rocks and 
its great park, or Washington without see- 
ing the capitol.. 


The Haleiwa Hotel. 


This hotel is situated on the line of the 
Oahu Railway and Land Company, and 
is owned and operated by the company. It 
is one of the finest of the seaside hotels of 
Hawaii. It is about 50 miles from Hono- 
lulu. It has a beautiful park surrounding 
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it, and the luxuriance of the grounds is 
something truly marvelous. The tourist 
should by all means make this trip, as it 
is one of the show places. Mr. Bloodgood, 
the general manager of this hotel, is one 
of the men in the business who has so 
thoroughly imbibed the idea of whole- 
souled Hawaiian hospitality that it is sec- 
ond nature. 


Alexander Young Hotel. 


The tourist is well cared for in Hono- 
lulu. He is given all the comforts, the 
luxuries and essentials that the caravan- 
saries in the leading centers of the world 
have to offer, and to that is added a table 
loaded with the dainties, the novelties in 
fruit, fish, game and food compositions 
that are particular to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Chief among the famed hostel- 
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ries of the group is the Alexander Young 
Hotel. It is as noted among world trav- 
elers as is the Cecil of London or the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria of New York. Structurally 
it is one of the great modern buildings of 
Honolulu. It is of brick, with a front- 
age of Colusa sandstone. It is ornate, and 
its interior is highly embellished. Its 
apartments are spacious and elegantly fur- 
nished, and the features that are a part 
of the equipment of every first-class hotel 
are in the Alexander Young Hotel. Its 
ventilation is perfect, and all rooms have 
an outside exposure to light and air so 
essential to comfort-in the tropics. Water 
is furnished from its own artesian wells, 
and distilled by modern apparatus. In 
addition, the table is supplied with dairy 
products, vegetables and fruits from its 
own extensive farm. Its situation is one 
that commands an unobstructed view of 
the natural beauties of the city in whose 
activities it is the center. Its famous 
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roof garden, where refreshments are 
served, and band concerts given, and var- 
ied other entertainments that present the 
features of island amusements and recrea- 
tions, are cherished in the memory of the 
many thousands of its guests. The Alex- 
ander Young hotel is peculiar to Hawaii, 
and it is typical of the modern caravan- 
sary. 

In this hotel Mr. Alexander Young has 
invested approximately two millions of 
dollars. 


Moana Hotel. 


The allurements of the Waikiki beach 
are enhanced by the attractions the Moana 
hotel offers to the visitor to this world 
famous shore of glistening sands and 
tropic bathing. The hotel is only 20 
minutes’ ride from Honolulu by electric 
car, and is where the choicest of fish din- 
ners, savory Hawaiian dishes and a mod- 
ern menu is served for the delectation of 
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those who seek change amid enchanting 
settings. The hotel structure is impos- 
ing, delightfully situated, and its appoint- 
ments are modern in every particular. It 
is a resort that no tourist can afford to 
omit from his or her itinerary of the 
islands of which it is one of the institu- 
tions particular to them. It is under the 
same general management as the Alexan- 
der Young Hotel and the Royal Hawaiian, 
being in the hands of Mr. J. H. Hertsche, 
whose. qualifications as one of the noted 
hosts of the globe are too well known 
and appreciated to require specification. 


Royal Hawauan. 


Memories of the reign of Kalakaua over 
the island sovereignty flood in upon one 
at the mention of the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel. It was the pet institution of His 
Majesty, and under its roof have gathered 
at various times many of the notables in 
the domain of politics, trade, finance and 
commerce. Surrounded by a forest of 
tropical foliage, its great wide and encom- 
passing verandas are inviting in their al- 
lurements. 

The “Hawaiian” is unique among the 
foremost caravansaries of all lands. In 
the heart of a city, it is secluded from it 
in its spacious leaf curtained grounds. Its 
architecture is redolent of the tropics, yet 
modern in its appointments and conven- 
iences. It is a novelty among the world’s 
hotels. It is conducted upon the highest 


plane, and its cuisine is a reflex of the sea- 


son and what tropic seas and fruitful or- 
chards have to offer. Its manager, Mr. J. 
H. Hertsche, is also manager of the Alex- 
ander Young Hotel and the. Moana 
Hotel, and the entire three institutions 
commend him for his particular ability 
to manage each individual one. 


RB. F. Ehlers & Co. 


Honolulu is in accord with the great 
centers in its trade fac‘lities. Its people 
are money-makers and generous spenders. 
A taste for the luxurious is a concommi- 
tant of tropic life. Remote from the great 
continents, its people are in close touch 
with the conditions of fashions and style 
that are decreed in Paris, and this gay 


city of the waves, like all communities on ' 


the world’s highway of travel, bows to 
Paris. In fact, Honolulu is a miniature 
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replica of Paris, and out-fashions San 
Francisco. These conditions warrant the 
existence of the great and _ extensively 
stocked establishments, and the premier 
of them all is the department store of B. 
F. Ehlers & Co. They maintain a repre- 
sentative in New York who keeps in touch 
with the whims of fashion, and what New- 
port is to wear or the Florida tourist will 
array himself in-is at the disposal of the 
Hawaii trade as soon as it is offered in 
New York. In this regard it is well to 
suggest to the intending tourist to carry 
only such a wardrobe as is essential for 
the trip. Upon his arrival will be found 
on sale clothing and haberdashery more 
suited to comfort and climatic conditions 
than can be procured on the mainland. 
The prices are such as are quoted in big 
centers.- B. F. Ehlers & Co. is a name 
that goes down in the note book of every 
tourist as being exceptionally represen- 
tative of the great trade interests of the 
island. 


E. O. Hall & Son, Ltd. 


‘Business establishments are more in- 
dicative of the progress, of the wealth, 


and better tell the story of a people than 
columns of wearisome figures. One of 
these great finger-points to Hawaiian 
prosperity is the famous old house of E. 
O. Hall & Son. It was established in 
Honolulu in 1850 by E. O. Hall and 
Henry Dimond, whose family name is in 
large imprints on the commercial story of 
San Francisco. Its location was on King 
street and Fort. In 1852 Mr. E. O. Hall 
alone branched into general merchandise 
lines in a smal! store at the eorner of King 
and Fort streets, and until 1860 the busi- 
ness was conducted under the name of E. 
O. Hall. In 1860 the son of the founder, 
W. W. Hall, was admitted to partnership, 
and the trade was rapidly increased. In 
1869 it had outgrown the restrictions of 
the store limits, and upon the same site a 
two story and basement brick structure 
was erected.. Then came the era of tre- 
mendous activity wrought by the reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. In 
the activities so created, E. O. Hall & Son 
still further increased their trade, and 
took lead as one of the great modern busi- 
ness institutions of the island. In 1883 
the business was incorporated as E. O. 
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Hall & Son, Ltd. Mr. W. W. Hall was 
elected President of the corporation, and 
was placed in active management of its 
affairs, which he continued in until a few 
years ago. Since that time the company 
has increased its capitalization from 
$150,000 to $300,000, and in 1900 a hand- 
some new edifice was erected upon the site 
of the former store. This was ravaged by 
fire August 6, 1901, and the handsome 
new three story building, 75x100, that 
now occupies the site was completed May, 
1902. Since then the firm’s business has 
doubled in extent. In 1908 the firm ac- 
quired the Associated Garage, one of the 
largest in the city, and besides have a 
large two-story warehouse on Allen street 
on the water-front, and another large 
warehouse on Bethel street near King. In 
addition to automobiles and supplies, the 
house deals in agricultural implements, 
stoves, household goods, lubricating oils 
and the like. 
the Pacific trade. 

The present officers of the corporation 
consist of W. ‘W. Hall, president, who has 


It is a name prominent in . 


been connected with the house since 1860; 
Edwin Oscar White, vice-president, a 
grandson of E. O. Hall, connected since 
1880.; Edwin Hall Paris, treasurer, .who 
has been connected with the business since 
1891; Edwin Oscar Hall, II, Secretary, 
who came in as clerk in 1905, and Mal- 
colm MacIntyre, auditor, all elected at 
the last annual meeting, May 13, 1909. 


Kahului. 


[t is to the operations of the Kahului 
Railroad Company that the city of Kahu- 
lui, the second of importance in the group 
and a trade center of commanding inter- 
est. In fact, Kahului’s position was cre- 
ated by the corporation; also the chief 
factor in the development of East Maui. 
Its lines traverse a most productive and 
scenic area, a panorama that evidences the 
source of the island’s wealth. Plantations 
of sugar cane, of groves of cocoanuts and 
bananas and the other harvest producing 
interests of the group.. This railroad was 
the first to be-constructed in the islands, 
and was the enterprise of T. W. Hobron, 
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W. H. Bailey and W. O. Smith, who re- 
ceived a charter in 1881, to begin its con- 
struction. It was afterwards acquired by 


the Wilder Steamship Company, and is . 


now operated by the Hawaiian Commer- 
cial and Sugar Company, whose activities 
are of world note, and its securities. of 
prime interest to the exchanges of. the 
United States and Europe. The company 
has expended $125,000 in the construc- 
tion of a breakwater and in dredging the 
basin, which has made the harbor one ac- 
cessible at all times and-fully protected 
from the storms of ocean. It is the port 
of call for the American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company’s vessels, the Watson Navi- 
gation Company and Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company, besides the great 
carriers in the independent traffic of the 
seas, and hundreds of sail craft. The 
company’s operations are extensive, and 
embrace sugar growing on a mammoth 
scale. It is one of the great factors in the 
trade and activities of the islands, and the 
names of those connected with its control 
and management ring with historic worth 


to the people of Hawaii and dre prominent 
in the trade story of the present genera- 
tion. 

The following are the officers in direct 
control of the corporation’s many inter- 
ests and ramifications : 

Hon. H. P. Baldwin, president and gen- 
eral manager; James B. Castle, first vice- 
president ; W. R. Castle, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. P. Cooke, treasurer; E. E. Pax- 
ton, secretary; D. B. Murdoch, auditor; 
J. N. S. Williams, Superintendent. 

Messrs. Alexander & Baldwin, of Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco, New York and Seattle 
are the agents. 


Hilo Railroad Company. 


The country about Hilo is traversed by 
the rails of the Hilo Railroad Company, 
one of the best managed, best equipped 
roads in the world—in the world, remem- 
ber—and its scenic features are not 
equaled anywhere else on earth where 
railroads afford the means of transporta- 
tion. For a distance of fifty miles the 
road is lined on either side by wild roses, 
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gigantic ferns, papai trees, bananas and 
other tropic blooms and foliage in bewil- 


dering profusion. No dream can picture 
the beauty of this reality of bloom and 
tropical foliage. The road’ was not con- 
structed solely for sight-seeing purposes, 
by its builders, although the tourist traf- 
fic figures largely in its patronage. It has 
a big development purpose in wresting 
from its tropical growth the fertile soil to 
become the domain of the sugar grower. 
It has already fulfilled this end in the 
many thousands of acres planted to cane 
and rice. The road is the only broad- 
gauged road in the islands, and ‘is rock- 
ballasted and equipped with the latest in 
rolling stock. It.is superbly managed, and 
one feature in its operation is the practice 
of burning down the ewed growth that 
borders the road-bed. The latter is rock- 
ballasted, the bridges ‘are ‘of structural 
steel, and in every department the element 
of substantiality is the predominating fea- 
ture, Along the line are such important 
points as Waiakea, Olaa, Puna and Glen- 
wood. Besides its railway operations, the 
company operates the big wharf at Hilo 


and the warehouse thereon, as also the 
wharf and warehouses on the Wailoa 
River. The company has in hand exten- 
sions to Hamakua, Paauhau and Haka- 
lau. Its operations are under the direc- 
tion of its general superintendent, Mr. R. 
W. Filler, whose efforts to display the 
glories of scenery and verdure of Hilo to 
the tourist have made this section of gen- 
eral interest. He is furthermore one of 
those courteous, hospitable character of 
men who earn and deserve the remem- 
brance of those favored with his acquaint- 
ance. 
* * * * 

Hawaii from the time it began to oc- 
cupy a position in the industrial market 
and the agricultural world through the 
production of its plantations, has been 
short of hands to handle the constantly in- 
creasing output of its mills and-its fields. 
It has had experience with Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Portuguese labor, and of any of 
these it has never had a sufficient comple- 
ment to carry on its business in a proper 
manner. 

Of all the labor imported to the islands, 
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that of the Portuguese and the Japanese 
has been the most satisfactory. 

Many of the Portuguese have become 
very wealthy citizens, and have known 
how to take advantage of formative per- 
iods, and, by small beginnings, have gradu- 
ally amassed small fortunes—-and so it 
has been with the Japanese. Each suc- 
cessive nationality that has invaded the 
labor field has, of course, brought with it 
its turbulent and revolutionary spirits, 
and, at times, there has been a consider- 
able difficulty in restraining the element, 
but all in all, the labor element of Hawaii 
has been a most orderly citizenship, and it 
is safe to say that they are probably a 
more contented lot than any like number 
of laborers in any land on earth. 

It is undeniable that the Japanese, from 
the laborer to the merchant, has done 
more than any other element except the 
American to bring about the commercial 
and the agricultural development of the 
Islands. The Japanese is an orderly, fru- 
gal, moral citizen, and Hawaii could give 
the mainland lessons in how to treat the 
Oriental. It is because of the intelligence 


displayed and the lack of intolerance, the 
thorough spirit of live and let live, the 
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kindness and patience with which they 
have always been treated, that the Japan- 
ese, once domiciled upon its shores, look 
upon Hawaii as a second. home land. 
Japan is represented in the higher classes 
by intelligent, men, the official represen- 
tatives of the empire are men of. equal 
mental calibre with any of the foreign 
representatives, and the editors of the 
many newspapers, the teachers in the 
schools, and the merchants are all of them 
of gentlemanly hearing and splendid at- 
tainment. 

The Chinese merchants of Honolulu 
are the best example of commercial hon- 
esty that I have ever encountered. They 
are conservative to a degree, and, in their 
dealings, display an integrity that the 
white man might copy with profit to him- 
self and satisfaction to his neighbor. For 
a long time the Chinese have held the bulk 
of the trade of the islands in a retail way, 
but recently the aggressive competition of 
the Japanese has made great inroads in 
their business, but the Chinaman may still 
be called the retail merchant prince in the 
islands, and ranks next to his American 
brother in volume of trade transactions. 

In conclusion, in regard to Orientals in 
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the Hawaiian Islands, the impartial ob- 
server must admit that the Oriental has 
been a blessing instead of a curse to the 
isles of the Mid-Pacific. Without him 
there had been no great works in irrigation 
and in agriculture, and the blessing had 
been greater had the numbers of him been 
iarger. 

The tourist who goes to Hawaii, the 
globe-trotter and traveler and the man of 
family desiring to make his home in Ho- 
nolulu, need never suffer from ennui. The 
amusements furnished are as varied as 
they are excellent in character, and be- 
sides all of the out-door sport incidental 
to sea and land and enjoyable through an 
unequaled climate, we have the very best 
of theatrical entertainments. 

The management of the Hawaiian 
pera House is energetic and capable, and 

: constantly bringing - standard attrac- 
ms to Honolulu. The Opera House 
ilding is a modern and well designed 
iusement house, and is practical in all 

s details. 

Mr. H. M. Lawson, the proprietor of the 
‘tt Theatre and Auditorium, strictly a 
‘roving picture house of the first class, 

- Invested twenty-five thousand dollars 


in the enterprise. It is now in process of 
construction, and is an invaluable addi- 
tion to the amusement features of Hono- 


lulu. The San Francisco Theatre is an 
open-air moving picture show, and is one 
of the most beautiful of the amusement 
houses in Honolulu. Here the Hawaiian 
singers hold forth. On Saturday nights 
there is a band concert given here regu- 
larly. 

Besides these there are minor theatres, 
among them a house given over to vaude- 
ville entertainment. 


H. R. T. & DL. Co. 


The service afforded by the Honolulu 
Rapid Transit and Land Company is 
equal to the best the great continental cen- 
ters have to offer. The company operates 
on twenty miles of trackage, which is con- 
tinually being extended to anticipate the 
demands of traffic. The overhead trolley 
system, is in vogue, with power supplied 
from a modern generating plant operated 
by oil fuel. The entire equipment con- 
forms to the latest offered by modern in- 
vention, providing for safety, durability 
and comfort. The cars are of large capac- 
ity, having signal buttons at each seat. 





The Honolulu Rapid Transit and Land Company's power house and car barn 


Besides passenger traffic, the company op- 
erates an express and freight service. The 
company carries on an average of over 
7,000,000 passengers a year, and its an- 
nual car mileage runs up to $1,700,000. 
The company’s service extends to Waikiki 
beach, the famous and popular resort of 
the Hawaiian and tourist, and where the 
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aquarium, the property of the company, is 
one of the great objects of attraction. Ka- 
paolani Park, the Bishop Museum, the 
Kahauki Military Post, the Royal Mauso- 
leum, Oahu College and the Manoa and 
Muuanu valleys are reached by the lines 
of this company. 

The officers are: L. 


T. Peck, president ; 
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Honolulu Electric Street Car Power Co.’s car barn. 


The Honolulu Rapid Transit 


and Land Company 
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[.. A. Thurston, first vice-president; Jas. 
B. Castle, second vice-president; George 
*. Thielen, secretary; C. H. Atherton, 
treasurer ; F. W. Klebahn, auditor; C. G. 
Ballentyne, manager and ditector, vand W. 
R. Castle, director. eae 
3 Dad 
‘ Sugar. 
What gold was to California in *49 and 
wheat became in the latter era, sugar is to 
Hawaii. Its products are the varied fruits 
of the tropics, but it is the cane that 
weighs more heavily in the balance of its 
trade. From the earliest times of its his- 
tory the cane grew in the islands, but it 
was the late Claus Spreckels of San Fran- 
cisco who opened the highwav. to its profit- 
able exploitation, ‘and which has made it 
the richest section of the globe. Claus 
Spreckels first gained a foothold on the 
islands in vromoting this great industry 
by the payment of a small annual license, 
and upon the sugar development that he 
initiated was reared the colossal fortune 
that he amassed. He demonstrated that 
climate, soil and transportation advan- 
tages combined to make these islands in 
the sugar trade an empire of themselves. 
Claus Spreckels saw far into the future as 
to the needs of man, and the importance 
of the group in supplying this particular 
want to the great populous nations that 
lined the shores of the Pacific. From his 
demonstrations in sugar growing the in- 
dustry has grown into commanding im- 
portance; it has eclipsed every other in- 
terest and brought the islands into world 
notice. Millions of dollars of capital are 
invested in sugar growing, mills, railroads, 
irrigation reservoirs and canals, shipping 
and a score of other activities have been 
called into being by its development. And 
the future is beyond picturing in figures 
or statements for practically but a frac- 
tion of the possible area has been taken up 
for cultivation to the cane, and as the 
wants of mankind press in this particular 
direction Hawaii offers limitless allure- 
ments in the development of this particu- 
lar industry which is so essential on the 
dietary of man. 


SOME OF WHO’S WHO IN HAWAII. 


Alexander Young. 


_Alexander Young, once of San Fran- 
Cisco, 18 among those who are foremost in 
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Hawaiian affairs. Going to the islands in 
the early sixties, his talents in mechanics 
were put to good service in a partnership 
formed with William Ledgote.at Hilo. In 
1869 he became interested.in, and general 
manager. of, the -Honolulu- Iron Works. 
Here his inventive genius came into play 
in improving onthe crude machines. that 
in that day were at the service of the sugar 
planter. It was his inventions that gave 








Sports of the sea in Hawavian waters. A 
19-ft. man-eating shark and his captors. 
Young Brothers’ dock. One day’s catch 
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llilo. The Yolcano Stables. 
to the islands their primacy in the devel- 
opment of that great industry. As a re- 
sult he became a factor in sugar growing, 
and his interests in the great companies 


_in the Kahului Plantation Company. 
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that were formed were extensive. For 
many years he was vice-president of the 
Pepekeo Sugar Company, also of the 
Waiakea Mill Company, and a big factor 
Un- 


der the royal regime he was a member of 


the House of Nobles, and a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention. He was 
a staunch supporter of the provisional 
Government, and a member of its Ad- 
visory Council. Under the Republic he 
was appointed Minister of the Interior, 
and continued in office under President 
Dole until Hawaii passed under the Amer- 
ican flag. Mr. Young’s energies have been 
directed to the benefit of the territory, and 
his name and personality are of command- 
ing interest in the story of the islands. 


PF, A. Shaefer. 


“Rosebank,” the county-seat of Mr. F. 
A. Shaefer, in the beautiful Nuuanu Val- 
ley, the subject of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s idyll, holds place as one of the sanc- 
tuaries of hospitality in hospitable Hono- 
lulu. The famous home is of historic 
value, and its fame goes back to the days 
of the monarchy, when Robert Creighton 
Wyllie, the then Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, lived there. It has sheltered many 
of world fame in the past, and its present 
owner, Mr. F. A. Shaefer, the Italian Con- 
sul, maintains the unstinting glories of 
its past. Mr. Shaefer is dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, and one of the most popular 











Hilo. The 
‘men of the day. Among his fads is the 
collection of bric-a-brac garnered from 
the world, and which he treasures at his 
beautiful home. 


Samuel M. Damon. 


The name Damon is historic in Hawaii. 
Associated with the great banking house of 


Bishop & Co., in which he is the senior 
partner, Mr. Samuel M. Damon bears in 
himself those qualities which have con- 
tributed to the placing of the islands in 
the position they hold today. Mr. Damon 
has been the molder of the financial des- 
tinies of the group. He has fostered the 
development of its industries, and during 
its critical periods he has been a factor in 
counseling the policies which restored con- 
fidence and forged prosperity. His hos- 
pitality as dispensed at his beautiful home 
at Moanalua is boundless. He is held in 
the esteem of all. His influence on the 
island activities is unquestioned, and as 
President of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, representing the most power- 
ful interests of Hawaii, makes him a fac- 
tor of more than local attention. 


J. F. Hackfeld. 


J. F. Hackfeld is one of the great sugar 
factors and merchants of Hawaii, the head 
and founder of the house of Hackfeld & 
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High School 


Co. He represents .the progressive princi- 
ple of the islands. He stands for what is 
making Hawaii the focal center of the 
Pacific. Those of this stamp are proof 
against the virus of the tropics; they are 
awake to realities, opportunities, and they 
are anticipating the events of the future 
and the conditions that are to be born out 
of them. Mr. Hackfeld has a leading place 
in the activities of the islands, and it is a 
position in which the duties are above the 
mere benefit of self. He is filling the place 
with honor to himself and benefit to those 
about him. Hawaii is magnificent in its 
productions. Great in its prosperity and 
splendidly equipped in its men, Mr. Hack- 
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feld is among its corp of up-builders, and 
his place is fixed in the story of Hawaiian 
achievements. He is unqualifiedly orte 
of the great men of America’s mid-ocean 
territory. 


H. P. Baldwin. 


Hawaii has its practical side. Dreams 
go with the tropics and so do realities. En- 
chantments of scenery, of climate and 
foliage and bloom also demand the sub- 
stantial—and the weaith of these people 
is in evidence that realities are striven 
for, and here, like every place where civil- 
ized man gains a foothold, opportunities 
are offered to obtain the substance while 
surrounded by enchantments. The Maui 
Agricultural Company has taken the lead 
in the line of practical development that 
interests the home-seeker. It is acquiring 
areas of land and subduing them into 
tracts suitable for those wishing to make 
their homes on the islands and engage in 
the profitable tilling of its responsive soil. 
The president of this public enterprise is 
_ Mr. H. P. Baldwin, who has taken his 


stand in advocacy of dividing the land 
and inviting the industrious to the islands 
to engage in farming occupations. Until 
recently the territory was held by the large 
land owners controlling principalities in 
extent, but that era, like in California, is 
passing, and the tiller of the few acres is 
invited to this land of great promise— 
nay, the land of realization. The change 
from past conditions is due to the advo- 
cacy of Mr. Baldwin, to his persistent bat- 
tle against traditions and inclinations, and 
today his principles to make a great mode! 
farming community of America’s ocean 
territory, and soon to be State, has the 
endorsements of Governor Walter F. 
Frear and the business organizations of 
the island cities. The plan of the organi- 
zation of which he is the head is to pro- 
vide homesteads for the intelligent and in- 
dustrious class of Americans on the island 
of Maui. His position in the world of 
Hawaiian affairs gives assurance that all 
confidence is to be reposed in his repre- 
sentations and in the integrity of his deal- 
ings. Correspondence concerning the 
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An Oriental performance in a Japanese theatre at Pahou, and Olaa—dancing gir/s 














Ancient Hawa. Surf board riding. With the ancients this was a common practice, 
and it has been revived at Waikiki and has become a modern means of athletic 
enjoyment 


price, location and utility of the lands 
the Maui Agricultural Company has open 
to homesteads will receive courteous at- 
tention. 


Joseph P. Cooke. 


Mr. Joseph P. Cooke, manager of Al- 
exander & Baldwin, Ltd., is of the younger 
generation of Hawaii’s commercial cap- 
tains. ‘The institution, whose affairs he 
directs, ranks among the great sugar pro- 
ducing factors of the islands, and is the 
possessor of extensive holdings on the 
island of Maui. Mr. Cooke is of the 
measure to meet the duties of his station, 
and is furthermore one of the most active 
of those engaged in promoting the inter- 
ests of Hawaii, not from personal gain, 
but prompted by the impulse to benefit 


his community and territory. It is such 
characters who. create great communities, 
and Honolulu is fortunate in possessing 
more than its rightful share of such men, 
and among them, active as they are, not 
the least to be mentioned is the manager 
for Alexander & Baldwin. 


Governor Frear. 


Hawaii does not come into the thoughts 
without bringing to recollection its able 
and hospitable executive, Governor Walter 
F. Frear, and his charming helpmate, 
with his politics or his position on State 
questions we have nothing to do, but with 
his qualities as a man, his deep concern 
in the welfare of the territory over which 
he is chief administrator, he impresses one 
with his sincerity, his honesty and intent 














Ancient Hawati. A war canoe of the days of Captain Cook’s voyage 


to do right, and worthily perform the 
duties of his station. His popularity 
leaves no question of doubt that his ef- 
forts are appreciated. Appreciation in 
these days of cavil and criticism premise 
that his duties are well done. As a social 
factor, Governor Frear and his wife have 
and are doing much for Hawaii. The 





Eating the roast pig and other dainties 


doors of the executive mansion are hospit- 
ably ajar at all times, and the bounty of 
host and hostess is without limitations. 
The magnificent grounds are famed in 
social story, and the reception to the Jap- 
anese Admiral, Ijichii, given in this park 
garden of tropical glory, was one of the 
notable events in island history. Loyal 
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to his flag, sincere in his purpose and 
hospitable to his fellow man, Governor 
Walter F. Frear deserves well of Ha- 
waii and justifies the warm recollections 
of himself and wife that the fleeting visi- 
tor to the islands will ever entertain of 
them. 


John A. Scott. 


John A. Scott, manager of the Hilo 
Sugar Company since its organization in 
1884, is one of those from whom the con- 
ditions in this particular industry of the 
islands have called forth supreme admin- 
istrative and inventive faculties. Mr. 
Scott not only directs the mill workings, 
but also the ,field operations of the coni- 
pany which cover an area of nearly 8,000 
acres. He is the inventor of a special 
plow for splitting up of rattoon stools, 
and also of several mill appliances such as 
an automatic juice strainer and a feed 
apparatus for furnaces that are in general 
use by other mills. Mr. Scott is origi- 
nally from Canada. He went to the 
islands in 1879, and identified himself 
with the Spreckels operations in the equip- 


ping and erecting of the Hakalau mill. 


C. C. Kennedy. 
C. C. Kennedy is one of the factors in 


Hilo. 
Mill Company, which controls 95,000 
acres of the most fertile sugar lands in 
the group. Of this area the company has 
5,200 acres in cultivation. The country 
here is particularly favored in soil, and 
that it is supplied with plentiful rainfall 
to render artificial irrigation unnecessary. 
Over this great area, with all its activities 
of field and mill, Mr. Kennedy exercises 
jurisdiction. He has solved many of the 
great problems of labor and cultivation as 
well as mechanical. Among the latter is 
an automatic loader of cane, which it 
gathers from the field and conveys into the 
wagons and sleds. He has, moreover, put 
into practical practice a plan of “com- 
munity of interest” between the company 
and the toiler, which has attracted many 
industrious families to locate at Hilo. They 
are given the land, houses are erected and 
seed furnished as advance capital by the 
company, and the industrious from this 
start have and are reaching the plane of 
independence. 


’ the islands. 


He is the manager of the Waiakea’ 


Robert W. Shingle. 


Among those to whom the Overland 
Monthly is indebted in the collaboration 
of this recounting of Hawaii is Mr. Robert 
W. Shingle, of Honolulu, the President of 
the Waterhouse Trust Company, one of 
the important financial organizations of 
Mr. Shingle ranks as of the 
“new blood” that went there, and taking 
conditions as they found them, created 
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opportunities for themselves and opened 
the way to others to profit. Going to the 
islands as a newspaper man, trained in the 
school that gives keen insight into the 
conditions, he saw at once that opportunity 


growth. He has made Honolulu his home 
for aye, and in testimony of this decision 
has recently settled down in the ways of 
domesticity. His charming bride is a 
daughter of Samuel W. Parker, whose 














Ancient Hawati.—An idol of the olden time 


lay there, and he grasped it. He reaped 
reward in success, and his popularity is 
without challenge. Mr. Shingle is active 
and sincerely and wisely so, in promoting 
the interests of Hawaii. He is identified 
with interests that are advancing its 


name figures in the history there under 
the three regimes. 


Seaside. 


Beyond the beauty of location on Wai- 
kiki Beach and luxury of accommodation, 
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the Honolulu Seaside Hotel is crowned by 
the spell of history. Over a century ago 
its beauty of location appealed to the eye 
of the warrior king Kamehameha I, the 
William the Conqueror of Hawaii. It 
was the identical site, the hotel now oc- 
cupies, he chose for his Heiau, the ancient 
temple of the kings, and during all the in- 
tervening years the title to the property 
has been retained by his descendants, and 
today vests in the estate of the late Prin- 
cess Bernice Pauahi Bishop, who was the 
last of the blood of this famous dynasty. 


E. O. Hall & Son, Ltd.. 1909. 
E. O. Hall 2d Secretary 


Established 1850. 
E. O. White, Vice-Pres. 


fronts the beach, famed the world over 
where bathing in the tempered water is one 
of the many delights to allure the tour- 
ist. The cottages have harbored many of 
fame, and one of them, named the Alice 
Longworth, is in honor of the President’s 
daughter, who made it her home during 
the memorable visit of the Taft party. 
Manager Archibald J. Stout is of experi- 
ence in the art of hospitality and under his 
direction: the Honolulu Seaside Hotel 
maintains its place as one of the ideal tour- 
ist resorts of the globe. 


Incorporated 1883 
E. H. Paris, Sec’y and Treas. 


W. W. Hall, President 


Amid its tropical settings and foreground 
of sea, the location is ideal and carries 
one far from the realm of reality. The 
hotel is composed of a grouping of foliage 
draped cottages, and the grounds are beau- 
tifully laid out in lawns and growth of 
palms and tropical plants. The hotel con- 


Honolulu has many inviting hotels 
where the traveler is afforded accommoda- 
tions equal to any the world has to offer, 
and among them is the palatial Pleasanton 
with its spacious gardens in the heart of 
the residential section. It was formerly a 
mansion of one of the city’s magnates. Its 
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day. Steamers in port from left to right, 


Kukui, U. 8. Inght-house tender; Leshe Baldwin, K. R. R. Company's tugboat ; 
S. 8. Claudine, inter-island passenger steamer; S. S. Matson Navigation Company's 
steamer 


conversion to present uses gives to it an 
.atmosphere of elegance and refinement 
at the same time home-like. The grounds 
contain an area of five acres set to tropical 
growth. A plunge and swimming tank, 
one of the finest tennis courts in the 
islands, as well as other outdoor recrea- 
tions, are offered the guest. The hotel 
maintains its own stables, garage, laun- 
dry and other modern day utilities. The 
Pleasanton is famed for its great, wide 
lanais, or piazzas, which shelter from the 
‘tropic sun, and are cooled by the tem- 
pered breezes. Its location opposite the 








Oahu College grounds, and in close com- 
munication with the center of the city, 
as, also, the lines radiating to the great 
show places of the island, give it-an in- 
dividuality peculiar to itself. Mr. M. 
Macdonald, the proprietor, holds high rank 
as an administrator in hotel affairs. 

He also conducts the Macdonough a 
half block distant from the Pleasanton. It 
is a handsome and imposing structure of 
the Colonial type embowered in great over- 
spreading palms. Its rates are less than 
at the Pleasanten, and its comforts and 
luxuries are in keeping with its proprie- 
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tors’ notions of liberality and hospitality, 
which are more than generous in_ the 
measure of return. 


Hilo Breakwater Notes. 

The United States entered into a con- 
tract in the amount of $400,000 with Del- 
bert E. Metager, on June 12, 1908, for 
constructing a .breakwater at Hilo Har- 
bor, Hilo, Hawaii, the price being $2.4814 
per ton of 2,000 pounds of stone put in 
place. ; 

The specifications call for a jetty of 
the rubble mound type, but as it is being 
built, it resembles more a huge sloping 
wall of carefully laid masonry. It has a 
uniform top width of 15 feet, eleven feet 


so that their longest dimension is perpen- 
dicular to the slope. The stone used be- 
low three feet below low water must weigh 
130 pounds per cubic foot, or more, and 
all stone above this plane must weigh 150 
pounds per cubic foot. This specified 
weight for the stone sent the contractor 
nearly thirty miles, to Puna, on the east 
point of the island, to open a quarry, for 
while the whole island is virtually built of 
flows of lava rock and the breakwater itself 
rests. on a reef of it, there are compara- 
tively few places on the slopes of Mauna 
Loa where rock of this weight may be 
found in large quantities. 

Tt was late in October before the actual 
work of putting stone in place in the 








above mean lower low water, the slopes 
being one on one on the harbor side, and 
one on one and one-half on the sea side, so 
hat it is 421% feet wide at the water line, 
it mean lower low water, and two and 
ne-half feet wider than this for each foot 
' depth of water. 
No stones can be used in the slope walls, 
r a thickness of ten feet, weighing less 
an two tons each, and across the top and 
wn the sea side slope, to a point three 
et under low water, it is paved with 
mes weighing over eight tons each, set 
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Residence of Manager of Kahului Railroad Company 


breakwater began. Nearly four miles of 
railroad had to be graded and built across 
lava flows in order to make connections 
with the tracks of the Hilo Railroad Com- 
pany, over which the stone is hauled. 
Track materials, cars, cranes, derricks, lo- 
comotives and quantities of other machin- 
ery and equipment had to be ordered and 
shipped from the Eastern parts of the 
United States. Some of the machinery 
had to be specially built, which, of course, 
took time. Hundreds of details had to be 
carefully planned, and then carefully 
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A Group of Hawaiian Delights 


looked after, for the absence of perhaps one 
small machinery part of the entire plant 
might have meant months of delay. Con- 
siderable development work had to be done 
at the quarries, water had to be provided, 


buildings constructed, and besides the 
usual large amount of preliminary work 
necessary to the undertaking of a con- 
struction work of this magnitude, many 
preparations had to be made on account of 


D. E. Metzger, Hilo, contractor Hilo 
Breakwater 


the great distance from the larger markets. 
Powder and blasting supplies had to be 
purchased in carload quantities. 

Since October, the work has steadily 
gone forward, with the exception of a de- 
lay during the month of January, due to 
an accident to the crane at the breakwater. 
At the present time, the jetty is built out 
into the sea a distance of over 600 feet. It 
is estimated that the present contract will 
complete about 2500 feet, or a little over 
one-fourth the projected length. At the 
present time it requires about 65 tons of 
stone to build one foot. 

The U. 8. Engineers’ plan, covering the 
entire breakwater, estimates the cost at 
$1,700,000, and calls for a length of 9,700 
feet, beginning at the shore, at a point 
about two miles east of the main part of 
the town of Hilo and extending out across 
the opening of the bay upon a submerged 
reef, leaving a deep channel entrance be- 
yond its end over a half mile wide. When 
this projected breakwater is completed, it 
will enclose and protect from the North- 
easterly swells a body of water approxi- 
mating 3,000 acres, and make one of the 
finest and roomiest deep-water harbors in 
any ocean. 











Honolulu’s Chinatown—A picturesque section 


The submerged reef upon which the 
breakwater is being built runs in the shape 
of a crescent, in a position reversed to the 
crescent of the bay. It is nearly half a mile 
wide, and the breakwater is located along 
its inner or harbor side. The average 
depth of water over this reef is about 23 
feet, with occasional pockets of 40 or more 
feet depth. Inside the reef, the depth of 
water is in most part over 32 feet, with 
sand bottom and easy dredging. 

The contractor has three years’ time in 
which to finish the work covered by the 
first appropriation of $400,000. At the 
present rate of progress he would finish in 
about twenty-four months, well within the 
time allowed. He is not satisfied with 
this, however, and has ordered additional 
machinery which will allow him to increase 
the present rate at least fifty per cent, and 
perhaps double it. A new crane of 75 tons 
lifting capacity, with a 57 ft. boom, will 
arrive about the first of July, and will be 
installed at the end of the jetty. The 


system of building employed finishes the 
work as it progresses, the crane working on 
the top of the finisHed wall on a single 
track, and being served with loaded cars, 
one at a time, by a switch engine. 

The Honolulu Stock and Bond Ex- 
change is one of the accredited financial 
institutions of the world, and its listed 
securities of island corporate activities 
are of interest wherever money changes 
hands. The Hawaiian Trust Company, 
Limited, in its brochure entitled “Ha- 
waiian Stocks and Bonds,” is replete with 
information containing the array of se- 
curities offering in the islands, together 
with the capitalization, assets and liabili- 
ties of the corporate interests. The 
Hawaiian Trust Company, Limited, is 
under the direction of those prominent in 
the great interests of the island territory, 
among whom may be mentioned E. D. 
Tenney, C. H. Cooke, J. R. Galt, George 
R. Carter, C. H. Atherton and S. G. 
Wilder. 








HAWAII 
BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


Hawaii! “neath thy sapphire sky, 
Surely ’twere Paradise indeed 
To live, unheeding of the cry 
Of this repellent, hideous greed 
Which fattens on the weaker’s shame 
And makes of friendship but a name. 


Barred by two thousand miles of wave, 
A unit of this striving horde, 
In dreams thy crystal waters lave 
My feet, and then some mystic chord, 
Some strange and subtle impulse, strings 
My heart with fond imaginings. 


No stranger e’er partook thy bread 
But oft turns back on Memory’s. scroll 
Where Waikiki and Dimond Head, 
Outposts of Earth’s supremest goal, 
Stand forth and beckon him away 
From feeble strife for golden clay. 


No sojourner within thy gates, 
E’er loitered through thy star-spanned nights, 
But rails at the untoward Fates 
That tore him from such rare delights— 
But ponders, as Life’s eve draws nigh, 
O’er sleep beneath thy peaceful sky. 


Fair island of the Southern seas, 
Though in a land enwrapped in snow 
I wander, and the bare-limbed trees 
Stand spectral, and the cold winds blow— 
Some time my ship will leave, some day 
To Paradise I'll sail away. 














A FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


BY LIONEL 


CHAPTER III. 


mHE -WAR, undertaken 

precipitately and end- 

ing with the expected 

victory, was not fol- 

lowed with spectacular 

rejoicing, save in de- 

vouring the motive of 

the invasion. It was 

viewed as a hunt. That it brought about 
an entire tribal change of residence was 
not important. The tribe had possessed 
no houses or tents; not even a_ skin 
against a stick. The art of stripping hides 
was not yet known. Carcasses were 
divided and baked in the skin after the 
singeing off of the hair. The people took 
to caves as birds to a twig. ‘They exca- 
vated cliff homes out of the way of prowl- 
ing beasts. In all this was a mere liveli- 
hood, a dawn-to-dark animation. Suprem- 
acy in food-gathering was the only pride. 

But fortunately Ugwuf had. a pro- 
gressive mind. Pobolo informed him that 
the cattle was not likely to wander far and 
that it might be well to conserve the herd 
from the greedy population. This would 
fulfill two objects: firstly, the cattle would 
breed and give milk; secondly, there would 
always be food for the king when he 
should be indisposed towards the chase. 
Ugwuf approved the idea. He bade the 
commoners slaughter one cow for every 
four adults. The remainder were to be 
under the royal prerogative. After the 
feast, about fifty head of cattle survived. 
Of these, Ugwuf presented his adviser with 
ten. 

A further honor was awarded to this 
politician. In consideration of his ser- 
vices, he was permitted to wear about his 
waist a twisted fibre, like the chief’s, but 
without the dangling spearheads. Pobolo 
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was vain of this cord, and was frequently 
seen standing with his thumbs stuck into 
it, and arms akimbo. In point of author- 
ity, he was the second man in the settle- 
ment; but in popularity, the busiest of all. 
For U gwuf was oft haughty after the 
chase and left to the statesman power over 
the allotment of meat. Pobolo ordered 
this man to sever the animal, that one to 
take a portion, and so forth. In going 
about his homely statesmanship he was 
plump-mannered, grandiose and exceed- 
ingly happy. 

But there came a time when the wor- 
ries of State offset its pleasures and the 
circumstance of his waist-cord. Intrigue 
and blight was found in his fairest glory. 

He had a pretending rival in the affec- 
tions of the chief. This was Lean-face, 
the name having been conferred by Po- 
bolo in a splendid bit of statecraft. Lean- 
face was not only spare of cheek but con- 
tracted in belly and’scrawny of limbs. 
Pobolo frequently ridiculed him to the 
chief. 

“Behold this Lean-face,” he would say. 
“Has he not the widest mouth you have 
ever seen champing a cow-bone. I think 
Ugwuf ought to kill Lean-face for having 
such a wide mouth.” 

This remark Ugwuf did not fancy as up 
to Pobolo’s standard of astuteness. He 
could not quite agree that a man should 
be executed for breadth of mouth con- 
trasting with leanness of cheek. It caused 
him some reflection; but in the end he 
spared Lean-face. 

Lean-face would often come to listen - 
when Pobolo spoke to the king. In those 
days there was no privy council room. Any 
one might approach and hearken to the 
deliberations of Ugwuf and Pobolo. 
Among this audience Lean-face was the 
most attentive. He stared at Pobolo, 
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whose method did not seem difficult. So 
he tarried once until Pobolo had with- 
drawn, and then suggested ideas to Ug- 
wuf. But these were too visionary for the 
stern-browed, simple chief, and Ugwuf 
grunted “No.” Many times Lean-face 
availed himself of this audience. Ugwuf 
always denied him in the end. 

For instance, Lean-face wished to have 
the dead buried in the ground instead of 
being thrown over a cliff. The plan was 
a safe-guard against their coming back. 
For some reason, the Lakemen disliked 
the thought of the never-wake-up men re- 
turning. After a short period of bad-sleep 
they became so ugly as to arouse dread 
of what they might do, if active. 

Another of Lean-face’s wistful inno- 
vations was the marking of a scar in the 
form of a spear-head on the shoulder of 
every tribe member. ‘This also made no 
impression upon the chief. . So that Lean- 
face was in despair of sharing, the royal 
friendship. 

He longed for ten cows like Pobolo’s; 
for, like Pobolo, he was loth to go forth 
‘and hunt. Often he would gaze into the 
distance and dream. ‘The sounds of ani- 
He was 


mals gave him strange fancies. 
wont to wander off alone and watch the 


play of animal life from a tree. It made 
him indolent, indolent as the fat Pobolo, 
whom he envied but could not displace in 
the attention of the chief. Besides this, 
he was just as frequentive a talker; yet 
few would listen to him. They did not 
understand. They knew of naught save 
food and the methods of tracking it. When 
Lean-face spoke to his companions, look- 
ing them in the eyes, they scowled un- 
easily as in the sunlight, and turned away 
their heads. They had acted the same 
way towards Pobolo at first, but now the 
latter was so prominent that he had but 
to blow upon a marrow-bone, and crowds 
would scuttle to do his bidding. Lean- 
face yearned to blow upon a marrow-bone 
and fascinate a crowd; and still earnestly 
did- he wish for ten cows. Moreover, Po- 
bolo’s vexation would not have been un- 
pleasant to him. 

In the latter concern, Lean-face inter- 
viewed a number of tribesmen. They 
either could not understand or considered 
a plot against the statesman impossible. 
It made the slim one'dream more and 


more of bringing distress upon his fortu- 
nate rival. To attack him was danger- 
ous. Somehow he feared to set upon Po- 
bolo more than on any other man. He 
was not given to deeds of strength any- 
way. 

One day, as he was thinking of some ac- 
complice, he bethought himself of the 
great Wah-wah. Wah-wah, it was said, 
had invented fire. Lean-face revered him 
for that. It indicated superiority. Many 
times had he been in Wah-wah’s cave. No 
one had ever beheld Wa-wah in the never- 
wake-up. It was related that upon the 
burning of the forest he had entered the 
flames and disappeared. Many therefore 
believed the man still alive. Only the 
very old remembered him and his confla- 
gration and the woman Ainu, who taught 
fire to Botu—or pretended to remember. 

From such hearsay, Lean-face esteemed 
the inventor or fire as the only person 
worthy to aid him in the present cause. 
He resolved to journey to Wah-wah’s cave, 
for peradventure the hero had been away 
on a hunting expedition when hitherto 
looked for. 

So Lean-face said naught to his asso- 
ciates, but, with a piece of meat upon his 
spear, set out for the mysterious cave. 

He traversed the hills and forests, 
watchful of beasts of prey, now and then 
proceeding from tree to tree, leaping from 
one to the ground and springing up an- 
other, when observed by the larger ani- 
mals. In this tree-jumping he would cast 
his spear and meat before him. 

At last he arrived near the opening in 
the cliff. The mountain was hot; the 
rocks glistened. Lean-face peered cau- 
tiously into the cave. Bones of animals 
were scattered about, indicating a habita- 
tion. No human being was to be seen. 
The intruder searched about, and, in a 
corner, found a long flint-knife fitted with 
a handle and somewhat in the shape of a 
broadsword. He examined it curiously. 
On one rough-flaked side of the blade, 
crudely represented in-the facets of the 
stone were the heads of a man and a 
woman, with bodies vaguely suggested. It 
was perhaps the work of chance, yet the 
shadows of both faces in the chipping of 
the flint were almost perfect. The man 
was in three-quarter visage; the long- 
haired woman in profile. At first, Lean- 
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face did not recognize the human likeness, 
yet continued to be interested as some in- 
stinct of artistic appreciation roused 
within him. When his artless eyes 
achieved the art of recognition, he was 
abashed. 

In the presence of this mystery, he 
called: “Wah-wah !” 

Then— 

“Wah-wah,” faintly echoed from 
cave. 

Lean-face was 
but saw no one. 

“Wah-wah!” he cried again. 

“Wah-wah,” came the echo. 

The Great Man was evidently near, but 
invisible. L 
in fear. His whole body and mind had 
been stunned and felt the vibration as a 
gong. Now it was the unlimbering of his 
forces; then it was an alarm. He betook 
himself to his feet and scrambled down the 
cliff, forgetful of his spear, but unwitting- 
ly agrasp of the discovered sword. There 
was something new and wrong in the face 
of things. Inanimate objects, or parts of 


the 


startled. He _ stared, 


them, seemed to take on human shape. 


When he attained the valley, even the sun- 
light had a sinister aspect. Over the field 
of his former settlement he scoured, and 
did not relax his speed until well-nigh 
out-breathed. 'Therewith he walked as 
fast as possible, running with every little 
renewed vigor, and, after many frights, 
having lost his way twice, was back among 
his comrades. 

They were lying around and about, in 
groups and singles, as if strewn out to 
dry; in truth, they were merely digesting 
their food. Withal, they accorded him 
that attention, interest, curiosity, rhap- 
sodic speculation that proceeds only out of 
abject idleness. 

Lean-face said not a word. He felt that 
he dominated the scene, and did not wish 
to elucidate matters with undue haste or 
loss of dramatic effect, which instinctively 
was in him. Depositing Wah-wah’s 
sword reverently on the sod, he lay on his 
stomach before it. In recollection of the 
sensation of hearing Wah-wah’s name in 
the cave, it was now becoming to exhibit 
such attitude in the presence of the sword. 
This business satisfied both his own super- 
stition and that of the spectators, who 
now came, curious. 


Lean-face prostrated himself © 


For some time Lean-face lay in the one 
position, until news of the odd event 
caused the approach of the king and his 
minister of State. Ugwuf looked on dis- 
dainfully, while Pobolo poked the pros- 
trate man with his foot. The magnitude 
of the worshipped sword aroused Pobolo’s 
covetous faculties. It looked just such 
a sword as he would desire for himself. 
However, if acquiring it were impracti- 
cable, he would get it for Ugwuf; upon 
some excuse, deprive the detestible Lean- 
face of it. 

“Where did you get that?” he inquired 
ferociously, being eminently able, in spite 
of his corpulence so to inquire. 

Lean-face arose, holding the blade in 
both hands and gazing at it ecstatically. 

“Where knife?” growled Pobolo, his 
form of speech recrudescing in rage. 
“Lean-face gorilla, where get knife? 
Where knife? - Quick answer !” 

Lean-face replied, “I got the knife from 
Wah-wah !” 

Ugwuf moved his feet uneasily. There 
was but one thing that he feared, he did 
not know why, and that was the almost 
extinct name of Wah-wah. 

Pobolo also was down-cast. The name 
of Wah-wah was about the only matter 
that the tribe had saved from the past, 
besides its few arts. Yesterday might 
have been a battle; today, an invasion of 
wild beasts; tomorrow might see a new 
chief. The next day, the tribe would be 
found frolicking beneath the trees. These 
men slaughtered and lay down to sleep, 
murdered and went to dinner. Blood of 
beast and man dried in the sun, and there 
was no profounder death than the past. 
There was neither means nor use for re- 
membering anything. True, one might 
tell another, but that other’s memory was 
a poor docket for facts. Or he might nar- 
rate the death of one upon the tusks of the 
boar and receive but a grin in response. 
And yet, out of all such oblivion, like un- 
to the moon that sometimes was away but 
ever and again reappeared out of the hori- 
zon, returned the name of Wah-wah, who 
had invented fire. There had been many 
chiefs ; there had been many deaths ; there 
was one Unforgotten. 

“Where is Wah-wah ?” gently asked Ug- 
wuf of the Conquering Spear. 

“Tn his cave.” answered Lean-face. 
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“Are you telling true that you saw him? 
Good speech ?” 

“T am telling this: I called out to him 
and he spoke from far away. He was so 
far away that Lean-face could not see 
him, but Lean-face heard.” 

At this point, Pobolo was constrained to 
regale himself with laughter. “Now, who 
ever heard anybody so far away? It is 
laugh-laugh to listen to this Lean-face 
talker. He is like one who jabbers in his 
sleep. He tells what is not.” 

“Then he came near—next to me,” re- 
sumed Lean-face. “But I could not see 
him, even though it was daylight.” 

Pobolo walked in a circle and laughed. 
“This must be the way monkeys talk,” he 
said to Ugwuf. “Monkey-talk,” he re- 
peated. “Let us kill this Lean-face lest 
he talk more.” 

“Wah-wah said he is my friend. He 
will fight with his fire when he is angry,” 
stated the traveler. 

Pobolo was perplexed ; Ugwuf, agitated. 

“What more did he say to you?” in- 
terrogated the latter. 

“Many things,” replied Lean-face. 
“But he said not to tell people all at one 
time. I tell soon. Look here!” Lean- 
face pointed to the flint, while the others 
crowded around. “He made this for me, 
quick, like birds fly. Wah-wah said, 
‘Look!’ And I looked, but did not see. 
And then he said: ‘Look again!’ and I 
looked and saw this knife. And I said, 
‘Good Wah-wah, show me yourself.’ And 
he said, ‘No; not now. But look on the 
knife, and you will see Wah-wah and Ainu 
like looking in the water. On the stone will 
be little shadow-persons like look-in-the- 
water persons. But the shadow on the 
stone never go away.” 

The king looked. Forthwith, as had 
Lean-face, he saw nothing. When he saw, 
he drew back. 

Long-face continued assuredly: “Many 
things Wah-wah told me. This much I 
tell now. He said about fire, ‘Fire is not 
treated well; so Wah-wah is angry like 
fire and fire is wild like lion.’ He said, 
‘You, Lean-face, must always keep fire, 
because I like you, and it is my fire. Never 
let any man say that the fire is not Wah- 
wah’s fire. Every time the moon is round 
like the sun, men must bring Lean-face 
meat, to use Wah-wah’s fire.’ 


“Wah-wah also said, ‘Pobolo is good, 
but not good as Lean-face. Whatever 
Lean-face speaks to Ugwuf, Ugwuf to do 
before Pobolo speaks. If Lean-face does 
not speak, then Pobolo to speak; but not 
of the same things. Pobolo speaks about 
many men; Lean-face tells of only one, 
which is Wah-wah!’ 

“Wah-wah also said, ‘Lean-face to wear 
cord around waist with leaves of trees, to 
show how Wah-wah came with fire.’ 

“Wah-wah also said, ‘Whatever Wah- 
wah says is to be done first, and other 
things afterwards.’ 

“And Wah-wah said many other things, 
which Lean-face will tell when it is good.” 

Then quoth Pobolo, “The next time you 
speak with Wah-wah, Pobolo will go and 
speak with you.” 

Lean-face looked very sad. “No,” he 
asserted; ‘““‘Wah-wah is angry from his 
teeth to his hands. He would put you to 
the never-wake-up sleep. By and by he 
may become kind and Lean-face will ask 
about you.” 

Pobolo was quiet. 

“Then,” inquired Ugwuf, “if we do all 
that Wah-wah says, will he be friend of 
us?” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Lean-face. 

“Tt is well,” said the chief. 

“And Wah-wah said, ‘Lean-face shall 
have ten cows from Ugwuf.’” 

At this there was silence. But the chief 
seemed willing to maintain his compact of 
friendship with the absent one, and re- 
peated, “It is well. Lean-face will wear 
the cord of trees and come take two hands- 
ful of cows,? by which latter he meant 
ten. “Ugwuf likes Wah-wah and likes 
to do as he says,” added the chief. 

‘“Ugwuf will be the better for it,” re- 
plied Lean-face. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The moving grace of human nature is 
to be as unnatural as possible. When the 
trait is developed selfishly and for one’s 
own peculiar amusement, it is eccentricity. 
When the artificial is successfully forced 
upon others, making them revolve around 
the new center of thought, the result is 
leadership. This is the demand for power. 
It takes form variously, under many pre- 
texts and precepts, for instances, in the 
father of a family, the employer, the school 
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master, the exalted master of a _ secret 
society, the judge, the jailer, the general, 
and the king. Now and then the satellites 
move away, yet reorganize themselves in 
other orbits with a different name in the 
center of the system. 

Royalty is the soul materialized in gold 
and purple. It is an extension of the in- 
most self upon the wills of others. The 
performance is so beautiful that the others 
forget their spiritual subjection in ad- 
miration of the imperial weapons. This 
is as it should be. For there must be one 


acknowledged supreme in order to sup- 

press the turbulent supremacies in others. 
Besides, if a man would not endure be- 
ing a servant, he must go and be a king. 
The only way to escape all is to subjugate 
all. 


“T am king,” say i 

“You are king,” say they. 

“Nay; I am not king because you say it, 
but because I- will it. Therefore, I shall 
be a despot, inflicting you with continual 
evidence of me royal.” 

It is thus that he thinks. It is thus, 
knows he that understands the entrails of 
the soul. 

There is one king; yet there are many 
‘iny images of his power. For we give de- 
votion to riches, influence, patronage, 
credits, reputes, fames, honors, notes. And 
some among these arise to assert, “My 
kingdom is greater than the king’s.’ 

In Ugwuf of the Heaviest Spear was the 
reign of the arm. The arm was crowned 
before the diadem was removed to the 
head. Muscle wore its armlet before the 
jeweled symbol of authority was raised 
upon the brain. Ugwuf collected as 
many privileges as his rugged head could 
devise. He mastered well the rudiments 
of the age. 

His will and its execution slept and flew 
in his spear.. Then came Pobolo, who had 
only words for his weapon. Ugwuf by 
force, Pobolo maintained himself by wis- 
dom. Ugwuf had strength; Pobolo 
directed it. The latter’s greed for au- 
thority was satisfied with its own means 
of acquisition. Ugwuf called Pobolo his 
Fat Speaker. Unto his Fat Speaker he 
was the Ignorant Fighter. 

Now, with the division of these matters 
between the king and his minister of 
State, it seemed as if there were no other 


glory left for the all-as-rapacious Lean- 
face. But this advanced mind soon dis- 
covered a basis of supremacy great as, or 
greater than, any known; to wit, the un- 
known. 

Every one beheld Ugwuf’s courage; 
they came to know Pobolo’s_sagacity. 
And now, as against these, appears Lean- 
face with his dependence upon matters 
which none of them could behold or 
know. It was at first puzzling, even to 
Lean-face, that the more the tribe was 
puzzled the more it was delighted; the 
less it knew the less it doubted. 

Devoutly interested in these traits, 
Lean-face was the first to touch with sub- 
tle finger the fonder places of the human 
heart. Ugwuf signified force; Pobolo 
had made words forcible; Lean-face made 
words fascinating. 

As he was interested in the innovation, 
constantly he applied new tests and satis- 
factions of it. He interfered with every 
habit of the tribe, and gave it customs 
instead, conformable to some plan or vir- 
tue or emolument. 

When a child was born, it was ere 
face who was asked whether Wah-wah 
welcomed it to the use of Wah-wah’s fire. 
When a tribesman died, Lean-face as- 
sisted at the burial, for it was Wah-wah’s 
will that the dead -be inhumed ; otherwise 
they would return and annoy their breth- 
ren. Everything belonged to Wah-wah, 
for he had the power of destroying every- 
thing. He had invented fire that could 
burn up the forests, frighten away the 
game and consume the fruits, as once it 
did. Mountains had been mountains be- 
fore this falsifier came into power; now 
they were the abode of Wah-wah. Lean- 
face had turned the world into a stamp- 
ing ground for the imagination. He fal- 
sified the earth with thought. He gave 
mind its first apple to eat. 

He loved to intimidate his assembly. 
The king could make them cower by 
pointing his spear; the statesman, by 
threatening to inform the king. The 
friend of Wah-wah could terrify his fel- 
lows by telling them of extravagant acts 
which they begged him not to perform. 

One of his actual feats had a beneficial 
effect. Taking the head of a cow, he’ 
scraped out the interior and walked about 
with his own head within. The result 
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was a panic. He spoke through the cow’s 
mouth and pretended to gore with the 
horns. The spectators fell to earth and 
writhed in fear. 

To remove the mask, Lean-face returned 
to his cave, for he knew enough of illu- 
sion not to become himself again in their 
presence. 

Subsequently he was minded to go fur- 
ther than that, by scraping the flesh 
from the whole carcass. He set his woman 
to the task. When she had divested the 
meat from half of the skin and hair, 
Lean-face, observing the thick texture of 
the hide, reflected that it could be stripped 
from the body instead of gouging out the 
interior. The flaying was readily accom- 
plished. Then he slew the woman that 
she might not divulge the secret process 
and the manner of its evolvement. 

With this novelty, he went to the king. 

“Wah-wah came to me in the night,” 
said Lean-face, “and showed me this: to 
take the hair from cow. See all hair. 
Wah-wah says, when Ugwuf fights, Ug- 
wuf wear cow’s head and hair. It is good 
to take food from enemies when Ugwuf 


is hungry and does not like long fight. 
Everybody run fast away.” 

The king, who had been growing sus- 
picious of Lean-face’s arbitrary methods, 
now underwent a renewal of faith and 
gave the theologian full rights to experi- 


ment on the royal herd. Ugwuf was 
about to engage in another war; for he 
and his subjects had done more eating 
than breeding of the useful fool-beast, 
and scouts were out to observe if there 
were any more cattle in the distance. 
Moreover, while the pasturing of the cat- 
tle had not yet resulted in acquiring use- 
ful arts therefrom, it had made ‘the pos- 
sessors indolent. The peaceful breeding 
of meat was not to Ugwuf’s liking, as the 
rising powers of the statesman and the 
priest were removing the glamour from 
the royal spear. Ugwuf thrived on war. 
However, this was not Lean-face’s only 
achievement. It was his custom on over- 
seeing the burial of the dead, to deposit a 
little wheat on the mound, in order that 
the dead might eat, if it had a mind to. 
Prior to that time there had been no 
‘planting of cereals, which grew wild, and 
no connection was remarked between seed 
and stalk. It was while inspecting one 


of the graves, to ascertain if the corpse 
had made use of the offering, that Lean- 
face beheld grass sprouting from _ the 
seed. It was sometime before he experi- 
mented himself into the satisfaction that 
this phenomenon would take place as 
often as desired. 

When ready to inform his followers of 
the fact, he told them he could and would 
cause wheat to grow wherever they pleased 
provided they would bestow upon him a 
portion of the crop. This they were eager 
to do. And thus Lean-face gave the first 
agricultural impetus. 

But he was destined to render humanity 
a more adorable pursuit than the strip- 
ping of hides and the planting of seeds. 
It was he who first removed love from the 
spoils of war and brawl. 

There was a young man wont to visit 
him with drawings of spear-heads on 
bone. He worked with a flint-point and 
rubbed in the line with black ashes. He 
practiced his art until able to sketch ani- 
mals and even men. Hugely susceptible 
to all of Lean-face’s imaginings, unto him 
the sponsor of the unknown would assert 
his most: cherished thoughts. So talented 
and sympathetic was the artist that some- 
times the prophet confided to him the fact 
that everything known and unknown was 
not within Lean-face’s knowledge. Now 
and then he spoke to this soulful Wansak- 
alompo in the form of questions. 

“What makes the sun come up and go 
down?” Lean-face once asked, not to be 
answered, but to confess his own ignor- 
ance. 

And when Wansakalompo replied, “The 
sun makes himself go,” the priest re- 
spected him for a deep thinker. 

“What kind of people live in the water 
and look up at us when we look in the 
water?” asked Lean-face. 

“Dead people come back and look at us 
from the water,” Wansakalompo averred 
meditatively. 

“But how do water people live in the 
water ?” 

To which Wansakalompo: “Live man 
is warm; dead man is cold. When a man 
dies, his warm goes everywhere.” 

“But when you, Wansakalompo, look 
into water, the waterman looks the same 
as Wansakalompo. How do you think 
that?” 
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“T think there are two of me, and one 
of them goes out of me into the water and 
looks up and sometimes follows me in the 
sunlight. It cannot speak, but it wants 
to speak. It has the want-to-speak be- 
hind its mouth.” 

Even Lean-face’s draught on the spirit- 
ual had been based on physical grounds. 
He insisted that Wah-wah was still alive. 
It was the soul of the artist that divined 
a rarer spirit. In so much that Lean-face 
admired him the more and admitted (to 
himself) that many ideas could be learned 
from him. 

One day Wansakalompo came in a 
confusion of ferocity and despair. He 
did not speak until the friend of Wah- 
wah questioned. 

“You know,” replied the artist, “I 
have had only one woman. That 
woman is young, and [I like to have her. 
She sweeps her hair often with the dried 
fish-bone. She speaks with red lips, red- 
dest of all the women; and Red Lips I 
named her. She likes to dwell in my 
cave.” 

“Yes,” 
what?” 


responded lLean-face. “And 


“Now,” said Wansakalompo, “Ugwuf 


takes her. To-day I passed near Ugwuf’s 
wide cave, and Red Lips called out to me, 
‘Wansakalompo, come take me back.’ I 
began to do that, when Ugwuf raised his 
spear. I raised mine, and all about me 
fell the spears of his men. I jumped be- 
hind a rock, and then, it is hard to tell 
why, but perhaps because I thought of 
you, my best friend, that I shouted loud: 
‘Help me, O Wah-wah!’ And all the men 
settled back afraid. But they had hurt 
me here, and here. Tell me, Lean-face, 
that speaks with the Great Wah-wah, tell 
me how I can get back Red Lips, my beau- 
tiful woman. If you do not tell me, I shall 
let myself know the way of fighting, 
though I cannot fight so many, and per- 
haps will be cut open and bleed to die 
and look up at you from the cold water.” 

Lean-face studied the matter in silence. 
He foresaw that interfering between Ug- 
wuf and a woman would be a dangerous 
task. He doubted whether the vicarious 
word of Wah-wah would be revered in that 
regard. On the other hand, Wansaka- 
lompo was a comrade above the ordinary. 
With thinking he was pleased as with food, 


in language he was choice with many 
words. He did not talk with a grunt. So 
Lean-face resolved his mind, bore with 
him the sacred sword of Wah-wah and 
proceeded to the king, leaving Wansaka- 
lompo to wait. 

Approaching the king, Lean-face spake 
in sudden sorrow: ‘Ugwuf, Great Ugwuf 
of the Flint Belt, First. Hunter in the 
Mountains, and Chief Killer of Enemies, 
Lean-face is going away.” 

“Why?” asked the king. 

“Sometimes,” declared § Lean-face, 
“when I tell Ugwuf to do, he does. Ugwuf 
acts my words not because of me, but be- 
cause Ugwuf and Wah-wah know it is 
good. Now, I have to say what Ugwuf 
may think not good. When I say to 
Wah-wah, Ugwuf will not do; he will be 
angry with fire. And I will say, ‘Burn me 
up, for I cannot speak to the king of 
what he will not do.’ So now I leave, and 
Ugwuf himself can deal with Wah-wah. 
It is too much for me. Farewell.” 

With that he was departing, but the 
king recalled him. “Tell me what I will 
not do,” he commanded. 

And Lean-face resumed: “It is too 
much for me. It is too near to Wah- 
wah’s best thoughts. He should tell. 
But, you to know before he comes, I say it 
—not for me to tell, but for you to know. 
This: When Wah-wah lived with Ainu, he 
liked her. When he was gone, Ainu had a 
son. When she lived with Botu she had 
a daughter. Now, Wah-wah’s son caved 
with a woman who gave forth a son; and 
Ainu’s daughter gave forth another daugh- 
ter. And the son’s women bore sons, and 
the daughters bore daughters for their 
men. So it was until now. When Wah- 
wah gave me the sword, he said: “This pic- 
ture on the sword is Wah-wah, and this 
one is Ainu. Sometimes, Lean-face, you 
will find the son’s many-son and _ the 
daughter’s many-daughter, living near 
you. Whenever you do, remember to give 
them this sword, and let them live together 
and with nobody else. For Wah-wah says 
it is good that he always have a many-son 
alive.” 

“Well,” growled Ugwuf, “how is this 
to me? Have you found these two?” 

“The many-son is near my cave.” 

“And the many-daughter ?” 

Lean-face did not answer. 
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“And the many-daughter ?” repeated the 
king. 

“She is in your cave.” 

. “T have many women; take the one you 
wish,” said the king. 

“Lean-face clasped the hand of Red- 
Lips. 

“Wah-wah always takes 
sighed Ugwuf. 

And Lean-face led her away. 

Soon he brought the couple to the pub- 
lic fire. The tribesmen squatted around 
them. 

“This is the sword of Wah-wah,” ex- 
ploded Lean-face, transported with the 
magnitude of his emprise. “Wah-wah 


the best,” 


looks at Wansakalompo and Red Lips, and 
says, “These two are of him and Ainu. He 
watches over them. No other man shall 
take Red Lips or fight for her. She is to 
be for Wansakalompo even if he does not 
fight ; even when he is too old to fight; for 
Wah-wah will flatten with a rock any one 
who steals Red-Lips.” 

“Wansakalompo, you know this?” 

“Ven.” 

“Red-Lips, you know this?” 

“Vey.” 

As token of this marriage, he bestowed 
upon the artist the sacred relic, and the 
two went wondrously to their cave. 


(To be Continued.) 











A VISION OF HELEN 


BEFORE 


CHAERONEA 


BY ETHEL TALBOT 


There came a breath as of flowers, 
And over the ships and the towers, 
Over the sleeping host 
Came a strange, beautiful ghost. 
Her eyes were like burning flame, 
Burning with sorrow and shame. 
Her voice like wind in the trees, 
And she wandered on through the night 
A wailing presence of light, 
Over. the ships to the seas. 
But one of the host awoke, 
His thin voice trembled and broke-— 
He said: ’Tis to burn and destroy, 
He said: It is Helen of Troy. 





A BEAT ON 


EL CORREO 


BY WALTER ADOLF ROBERTS 


SON LUIS ROMERO 

e@ pushed back the pap- 

ers on his desk and 

turned ponderously to 

face the young man 

who was seated at his 
elbow. 

“No, Caballero,” 
he said. “It- cannot be. Can you not 
see it for yourself? You are an American 
—I am a Puerto Rican. Imez should 
marry one of her own people. But, I 
could pass that by were it not for the 
newspaper. Your business day by day is 
to oppose me, to get—what do you call 
them, the ‘beats?’ How can you think 
that Inez could become the wife of a 
man who is paid to damage her father’s 
business ?” 

“But, Senor,” 


protested the young man, 
dismayed, “how can I do Hl Correo any 


The Gatherer is an American 
newspaper; yours is printed in Spanish. 
We have a_ different class of readers. 
The news that I report is read only by 
the American residents.” 

His eyes were cast moodily down, and he 
missed thé twinkle that for a moment lit 
those of Don Luis. 

“Ah, bueno, Senor Grant, but you 
Americanos, you are teaching my people 
your language. It will not be long be- 
fore our own children forget their father’s 
tongue. But I will say no more. You 
have been in San Juan three months, is it 
not? As yet you have not had much time 
to injure El Correo. Within a month I 
will see you again and then we will de- 
cide the matter. It is useless to say more. 
Adios, adios! See, I bear you no ill-will. 
Here is my hand.” 

Grant was at first inclined to ignore 
what he regarded as a piece of hypocrisy, 
but thinking’ better of it, he took 
Romero’s hand, and drawing himself up 
very stiff and erect, walked out into the 
street. 


harm ? 


It was with reflections that were none 
the pleasantest that he went about his 
work for the remainder of that day. Was 
ever a man called upon to endure such in- 
justice as this, he brooded. He loved Inez 
and Inez loved him. His people at home 
were wealthy; he was chief reporter on 
The Gatherer, and well able to support a 
wife. Surely in this languid Southern 
land the Jast thing he could have expected 
to encounter was a commercialism de- 
manding more than this. Yet from Don 
Luis had come what amounted to a de- 
mand that he desert the life’s work he 
had adopted and turn, he supposed, to 
planting, or anything else that would be 
certain not to harm the circulation - of 
El Correo. He might marry Inez and 
take his wife home; but no, Inez had told 
him that she could never stand the North- 
ern winter. They would have to find 
some other way. 

But from Inez, when he broached the 
matter that evening, he received small en- 
couragement. 

She had stolen out to meet him in 
their old trysting place, a garden seat that 
was almost hidden by clinging white jas- 
mine, and was so deep in the shadow of 
a blossom-laden orange tree that the eyes 
of even the keenest of duenas could be 
trusted to pass it by unnoticed. 

“Vida mia,” he whispered in reply to 
the thousand sweet Spanish names she 
had murmured with lips against his ear. 
“You will not let anything come between 
us, little one! But what will you say 
when I tell you that your father has re- 
fused his blessing ?” 

She drew back slightly foun him, and 
with head on hand listened to the recital 
of the morning’s events. 

Then her laugh rang out musical and 
clear. 

“That is not much,” she’ answered 
him. “We will not cease to love, but we 
will wait the month and then we will see. 
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Is not that what you say: ‘We will see?’ ” 
Nor could he get from her another word 
of encouragement though their little ten- 
dernesses lasted long into the quiet West 
Indian night. 

“She does not understand,” Grant told 
himself bitterly. “She thinks that I will 
give up my work, but that I will never do. 
We can find some other way.” 

It was two days later that McPherson, 
the Scotch editor, gave the young re- 
porter the most important assignment 
that had come his way since his conversa- 
tion with Don Luis. At Madreluna, a 
town in the mountains seventy miles away, 
there was a mass meeting to be held in 
connection with the nomination of a dele- 
gate to Congress. 

It was Saturday, and Grant had barely 
the time to catch the last train that would 
run to Madreluna until the following 
Monday. In the car with him he found 
Diego Romero, a nephew of his prospec- 
tive father-in-law, who wrote for El Cor- 
reo, and who had been sent to report the 
mass meeting for the Spanish’ newspaper. 
‘Professionally they knew each other, and 
it was not long before they were frater- 
nizing over a couple of black native 
brevas. 

“So El Correo does not intend to be 
left this time,” remarked Grant. 

“No, but this is easy. There is no ‘beat’ 
for either of us in this, amigo. The peo- 
ple of Madreluna are not very original. 
They will probably clamor for Francisco 
Vaz. He is what you call a safe politi- 
cian. Garcia has no chance, and even if 
they do the unexpected and swing over to 
the negro Alvarez, the best we can get in 
tomorrow’s paper will be a telegram.” 

“IT suppose so. There is not the oppor- 
tunity in this that there was in the mur- 
der case at Ponce, eh?” 

Romero flushed with chagrin as he re- 
membered the defeat he had suffered a 
month before when Grant had succeeded 
in obtaining for The Gatherer the details 
of the most sensational murder that had 
been committed in years. He had sought 
those details himself, but had failed mis- 
erably and had called down on his head 
the full vials of his uncle’s wrath. 

“Very well,” he said irritably. “You 
do not choose to forget old stories. It is 
true. I have a score against you and I am 


willing to wager fifty dollars that I’ll go 
a long way towards wiping it out to-day. 
If I do not have the better story of the 
two in print on Tuesday morning I[’ll ac- 
knowledge you to be my superior with 
pleasure. Is that a bet?” 

“Done!” cried Grant, and as the puff- 
ing, sweating locomotive drew up at the 
Madreluna station they shook hands over 
it, and with a new interest created, stepped 
out on to the platform. 

In the town hall that afternoon they 
sat together at the reporters’ table and lis- 
tened to the fiery eloquence of the local 
politicians. The negroes far outnum- 
bered the whites in this mountain district, 
but they were inclined to be submissive. 
Spanish rule had not been of the kind to 
teach them that their votes had much 
weight, and the endorsement of the white 
planter Vaz seemed certain. As the af- 
ernoon wore on, however, a negro lawyer 
rose to address the house. He was per- 
suasive of tongue, and in a short time had 
the attention of the colored voters at- 
tracted to his programme. He recom- 
mended the endorsement of Alvarez— 
“the only man who could faithfully rep- 
resent a community like their’s in the 
great forum of the nation.” The pro- 
ceedings began to look exciting, and the 
reporters saw visions of a half page story 
in place of the single column they had 
anticipated, for even the endorsement of 
a negro would cause a big flutter in the 
island. Half an hour later the mass meet- 
ing recommended the candidacy of Al- 
varez by a large majority. 

Shoulder to shoulder Grant and Romero 


pushed their way through the crowd to- 


wards the telegraph station. Every jour- 
nalistic instinct in the former was aroused 
—the memory of the old days in New 
York came back to him, and with every 
nerve a-tingle he swore under his breath 
that he would score a “beat” on El Cor- 
reo that would make every newspaper 
reader in Puerto Rico sit up and take 
notice. Ah, if he were only on Park Row 
now! He felt that it would be easy to 
have an extra in the hands of the news- 
boys before the sleepy West Indian had 
finished writing his introduction. But 
here in Madreluna, what could he do? 
They would wire practically the same 
news back to San Juan, and for full de- 
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tails the public would have to wait until 
Tuesday morning. ‘The last train had 
left for the capital hours ago, nor would 
there be another before Monday. 

Suddenly, however, an inspiration came 
to him. It was the sight of Romero 
lounging towards the hotel after they had 
despatched their messages that offended 
his sense of the fitness of things to the en- 
durance limit. 

“Does that fellow deserve to be called 
a reporter?” he asked himself indig- 
nantly. He would doubtless take a siesta 
until supper time, sleep until ten o’clock 
the next morning, write his report some 
time during the day, and kill the time 
with cocktails and cigars while he waited 
for the morning train. Surely there was 
some way of getting to San Juan first! 
Yes, by thunder, he had it. It was sev- 
enty miles over a rough road, but men 
had ridden that distance on horseback be- 
fore, and why could not he? 

His mind once made up, Grant laid 
his plans craftily. Passing Romero in the 
hall, he hailed the West Indian pleasantly. 

“Hola, Amigo! I am going upstairs 
to write. You know my plan. I never 
wait until the first impression has had 
time to wear off.” 

“Bueno, bueno! I will wait until to- 
morrow. Where is the hurry? Sleep the 
night, say I, over even the smallest mat- 
ter.” 

At supper, however, Grant again ac- 
costed his rival. The closely written re- 
port lay against his breast, but he blandly 
remarked : 

“The ‘afternoon was too warm, and I 
did no work. I shall not be able to play 
cards with you to-night, as I shall re- 
main in my room and get my story ready.” 

Romero protested. He had looked for- 
ward to a quiet evening over the cards, 
and failed to appreciate the American’s 
uncalled-for energy. Grant, however, was 
obdurate and retraced his steps to his 
room, leaving strict injunctions with the 
hotel attendants that he should not be 
disturbed before the next morning. 

It was while he made his final prepara- 
tions that a new aspect of the case pre- 
sented itself. What would the editor of 
El Correo say when he found his paper 
so badly left behind, and all on account of 
the man who sought his daughter’s hand. 


Would not his chances of winning Inez be 
ruined forever? Grant’s resolution was 
shaken. For the space of a few minutes 
the lover and the reporter struggled for 
supremacy in his mind. The result was 
a victory for the latter accompanied by a 
concession to the former. He would ride 
to San Juan with his story, and Inez; 
why Inez would admire his dash so much 
that she would marry him with or with- 
out her father’s consent. 

A quarter of an hour later Grant 
slipped out of the hotel and made his way 
to a livery stable at the further end of the 
town. Here he hired a mountain pony 
that could be depended upon for endur- 
ance. 

The southern moonlight shone softly 
down upon him as he rode out of Madre- 
luna. He went slowly at first, for the 
roads were bad and he had twenty miles 
to cover before he would leave the moun- 
tains behind him and settle down to the 
fifty miles ’cross country dash that would 
bring him-to San Juan. The road was 
crowded with parties of native men and 
women returning from the mass meeting 
or from the weekly market that is a fea- 
ture of all the smaller Puerto Rican 
towns. They were chatting merrily, and 
never failed to hail him a _ pleasant 
“Buenas Noches”. as he passed. Later 
the travelers he met were more silent. 


The solemnity of the tropical night had 
exerted its influence upon them, and the 
only sounds that passed their lips were an 
occasional Spanish strain, sung quaver- 
ingly to keep away the ghosts. 

At Santa Catalina, a little village on 
the shoulder of the mountain range, he 


stopped and rested his horse. The main 
building was a retail store, in which one 
could obtain any small need from a drink 
of rum to a pair of shoe-laces. Grant did 
not leave the saddle, but drew up in front 
of the store and sat there with the reins 
hanging loose on his mount’s neck. Horse 
and man and building were buried deep 
in the shadow of a clump of bananas. The 
broad leaves swished slowly from side to 
side, and ever and anén a moonbeam 
struck down upon them, danced unstead- 
ily from side to side and disappeared. 
From every direction came the croaking 
of a multitude of tree-frogs, varied now 
and then by the hoot of an owl or the 
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shrill screeching of a cricket. 

The proprietor of the store lounged to 
the door and opened it. Grant hailed him 
and enquired if he were on the right road 
to San Juan. 

“The road to San Juan!” exclaimed the 
man, astonished. “Yes, but does the Senor 
ride to San Juan tonight? Does he know 
that it is more than fifty miles away?” 

“Yes, he knows it,” bantered the re- 
porter gaily. “He has promised an ador- 
able Senorita who lives on the Calle de 
Buena Esperanza that he will kiss her 
before the sunlight has dried the dew to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Of a truth, the Gringo is mad!” mut- 
tered the philosopher of the hills sol- 
emnly. “That one should ride fifty miles 
to please a foolish girl! There are kisses 
to be had in Santa Catalina, Senor.” 

“There are none I would exchange for 
the one I seek,” shouted Grant, as he dug 
his spurs into his horse’s flank and rode 
on 


He did not draw rein again until the 
last slope had been descended, and in the 
brilliant moonlight he saw the savannahs 


rolling away into the distance. 

It was then past midnight, and for the 
sake of horse and rider he decided to 
break the journey for an hour or two. 
Some twenty feet from the side of the 
road an enormous silk cotton tree reared 
its head into the sky. Between its but- 
tressed roots he knew he would find shel- 
ter, so making his way to the spot, he 
hobbled his horse and threw himself down 
on the ground to sleep. 

Three hours later he awoke, re-saddled 
and pursued his way. 

The air smote keen and fresh on his 
face. A breath of life, of youth, in these 
clear morning hours greeted every sense. 
It was magnificent, exhilarating, as mile 
after mile he sped:on. The sun rose and 
shone brilliantly down upon the fields of 
sugar cane that flanked the road on 
either side. Behind him lay the moun- 
tains, great masses of blue against the 
sky. 
9 the day crept on, the dew that had 
lain heavily on the grass evaporated, and 
the heat.rose upwards as fiercely as it beat 
down from the cloudless sky. Horse and 
man drooped visibly. But only thirty 
miles had been covered. There were 


forty miles more to go, and he must have 
ten miles more behind him before he 
could afford to change his mount. 

At a little wayside tavern he at length 
paused for the double purpose of eating 
and obtaining a new horse. The former 
was easy of accomplishment, but the lat- 
ter delayed the reporter longer than he 
had anticipated. ‘he proprietor had a 
horse, but he was not willing to hire it 
out. He might never see it again, he 
averred. Who could tell what a crazy 
Americano would do, who rode towards 
San Juan this hot Sunday morning when 
he should be attending Mass. The sight 
of ten good.American dollars, however, 
overcame his reluctance. That, anyway, 
was nearly half the value of his shaky 
steed. So he transferred the saddle from 
the weary pony and Grant rode swiftly on. 

The sun was still high in the sky. when 
he .galloped over the San Antonio Bridge 
into San Juan. Down the street he sped, 
scattering the crowds of dirty beggars 
and half-naked children, until at length 
he drew rein before the office of The Gath- 
erer. 

McPherson, the Scotch editor, was loll- 
ing back before a window as Grant dashed 
in. His lips parted in an exclamation of 
surprise, but the young man, drawing the 
report from his breast pocket, threw it on 
the desk and spoke first. 

“We beat El Correo by a day,” he cried. 
“Diego Romero is still in Madreluna, and 
cannot get ahead of us now.” 

A slow smile passed over McPherson’s 
face. 

“Young man,” he said, with eyes that 
twinkled humorously, “I did no’ tell ye 
to be here on the Sabbath day. Our 
friends in San Juan would no’ have been 
deesappointed.” 

“T learned my business on Park Row, 
sir,” answered Grant, simply. 

* * * 

The appearance of The Gatherer the 
following morning with a full account of 
the proceedings at Madreluna caused a 
mild flutter among the English-speaking 
residents of San Juan. Nor did it pass 
unnoticed among the Spanish population. 
True. the news was not of immense im- 
portance, but a beat was a beat, and all 
newspaper men were naturally eaten up 
with envy. It was with a swagger of sat- 
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isfaction that Grant covered his daily 
route in search of news. His heart, how- 
ever, experienced a strange sensation of 
instability when a few days later he en- 
countered Don Luis in the vicinity of the 
office of El Correo. He had met Inez 
secretly, of course, ahd had enjoyed to 
the full the sweet mead of praise and ad- 
miration to which he had looked forward 
from the first as his greatest reward. But 
an encounter with inamorata’s father he 
somehow wished to avoid. 

He turned to make his escape, but Don 
Luis perceived him, and with an elaborate 
salute so clearly indicated a desire to speak 
with him that Grant found himself 
obliged to cross the Calle with the best 
grace possible, and walk with Romero to- 
wards the latter’s office. 

“Did you know,” said the editor, easily, 
“that Diego writes no more for El Cor- 
reo?” 

“I am sorry to hear it. We wagered 
fifty dollars on that little affair at Madre- 
luna, but I did not mean to compass his 
ruin.” ; 

“He compassed his own ruin. Do you 
think, Senor, that I too could_not have 
ridden to San Juan, or that I could not 


have suggested to my esteemed relative 
that he should do the same? But no, El 
Correo needed an assistant editor and I 
a son-in-law. There were two applicants 
for the latter position and but one for the 
former. But, to myself I said: ‘He who 
gets one gets both.’ What do you say, 
you Americanos—‘Let the best man win?” 
Well, Puerto Rico is American now. That 
will do for all of us.” 

Grant flushed with rage as he learned 
for the first time of the rival he had had 
in Diego Romero for the hand of Inez. 
Then, as he realized the full meaning of 
Don Luis’s words, he turned and faced 
the latter. 

“But I—I,” he stammered, “I did that 
for which you most condemned me. You 
cannot think me capable of helping you 
on El Correo.” 

“Your knowledge of Spanish, Senor, is 
excellent, for an American. That I al- 
ways knew, but I did not know of what 
else you were capable. I do not think you 
will want to “beat” El Correo another 
time; and Inez, well, I will reconsider 
what I said about waiting for a month be- 
fore deciding. Inez is old enough to de- 
cide for herself.” 
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ELMENDORF 


BY MARY J. 


Like sudden shadows from a summer cloud 
On shining seas of wheat, Dusk trails her wings 
Across the’ mellow West and open flings 

The purple wickets of the night; dark-browed 

And circling, lie the hills, wrapped in their shroud 
Of blue till Morn her golden scabbard brings 
To sheath the crescent moon that slowly swings 

Adown the quiet sky. With peace endowed 

And Grace, as Somnus’ wand with slumberous dew, 
The hour whispers my soul and day-cares die; 
’ The simple harmonies of Nature claim 

An elemental strength, sweeping my view, 
While human limitations fade, and strong and high 

The smouldering heart within me leaps to flame. 





THE REHABILITATING OF BUCK 
SMITH 


BY WALTER 


QT WAS ABOUT an 
% hour past sun-up 
H when they reached 
San Peto and deliv- 

ered up the herd. 
The last three days 
had been the worst 
ones in the drive, for 
the thermometer had stuck around 120, 
and the desert dust had risen in suffocat- 
ing clouds from the feet of the 4,000 
steers. So, when they were paid off, they 
made a break for the nearest thirst-morgue 

and pretty generally went to work. 

Buck left them for'a moment to get a 
cup of coffee in a cafe, for, he said, that 
laid a good foundation, and then he’d 
join them. They didn’t want any founda- 
tion, they said, and he told them they 
didn’t need to wait. 

At the cafe he got his coffee, and then 
a man invited him to try a strictly local 
drink. 

Buck said he didn’t care how local it 
was, provided it was wet. It was very 
wet, and he approved of it. “My name 
is Buck Smith,” he said, as he sat down 
at one of the tables, “and you can bring 
me about six of those.” 

When the six were gone, Buck came to 
the conclusion that money was worth only 
what it would buy, and he bought, on that 
basis, the strictly local drink. 

After an hour, he made the discovery 
that the whole shop was his. 

After another hour he leaned back in his 
chair, threw more money across the bar, 
and confessed that he owned the town. 
And at the end of the third hour he be- 
came conscious that he owned the world. 

Each acquisition had given him new 
dignity, and he haughtily turned his back 
upon the crowd. It occurred to him that, 
even them, their manner bordered on the 
familiar; he frowned until he became ut- 
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terly unapproachable. 

Then he raised himself impressively 
from the table and three chairs which had 
supported him, cast one Jove-like glance 
at the common herd before him, and went 
loftily out to regard the common herd 
outside. 

Being in absolute possession of the 
universe, he thought that he ought not to 
confine his attention to one place, and 
he therefore moved: and, as he moved, 
from the almost inconceivable altitude of 
his superiority Buck Smith looked down. 

A circus occupied one of the sun-baked 
squares, and he strode thither, scurging 
every one and everything with scornful 
glance. 

The largest crowd was before a table, 
behind which a man was seated, “work- 
ing” the shells; that is, the operator 
placed first one shell and then another 
over a single pea, and the on-lookers bet 
against him as to the shell which he al- 
lowed to stay over it. 

Buck Smith observed that, almost in- 
variably, the operator won. At this, he 
threw back his shoulders until his chest 
was nearly horizontal with the ground, 
and frowned even more majestically: 
poor, dull-witted simpletons that they 
were, these people could not see the trick. 
Since all people were his slaves, their loss 
was his, and he commanded them to de- 
sist. 

But they answered him lightly, and 
some, who had seen him at the cafe, went 
further: “Shut up! Get out! Go and 
sleep it off. You’re plumb drunk, Buck 
Smith !” 

“Drunk!” And “Buck Smith.” That 
showed him that they were drunk and that 
their names were Smith. But he was in- 
creasingly surprised that no one seemed 
aware of who or what he was. Then, sud- 
denly he understood it! It was not un- 








common for rulers now and then to go 
among their subjects incognito, and that 
was just what he was doing now. He 
would tell them later, but for a time he 
would keep his disguise, and it was abso- 
jute. As their ruler, he was, however, in- 
censed against the man who was deceiving 
them, and he decided to expose the opera- 
tor’s foolish game before their eyes. 

Striding grandly to the table, he cast 
down a handful of bills: “The pea is be- 
neath that one,” he thundered, regally 
indieating a certain shell. The operator 
looked at him. “Are you sure,” he 
laughed. “It is there,” decreed Buck 
Smith. “It can be only there,” and he 
hurled down another roll of bills. 

“Any other bets?” asked the operator. 
Then, no one answering: “It’s a pleasant 
day, but some rain wouldn’t hurt a bit.” 
As he spoke he raised the shell Buck 
Smith had bet on, and there was nothing 
under it. With a swift but easy motion he 
gathered in Buck’s bills, then, as he 
threw the shells leisurely, he drawled 
again: “Come on and make your bets!” 

For a moment, Buck Smith stood 
stunned, and even raised his right hand 
to his head. He would have spoken, but 
he didn’t know what to say. King though 
he was, he had bet on the wrong shell ; it 
was astounding, but his eyes had been de- 
ceived just as those of his subjects had. 

But, though he had been deceived, one 
defeat did not conquer him, and he de- 
cided to remedy his mistake: he would 
watch the operator’s movements carefully, 
evolve a system, and that perfected, bet 
once more, and this tine make the man’s 
humiliation complete. 

Quite on the spur of the moment, he 
threw his arm around a near-by pole of 
the main tent, still further supporting it 
by leaning against it with his chest; this 
minimized the effort of standing and gave 
his eye a rock-like steadiness, and from 
there he followed every pass that the oper- 
ator made. 

He saw that it was quite simple, after 
all: the man pushed the pea to the left 
with the shell he held in his right hand, 
and to the right with the shell he held 
in his left; after every third push with his 
left hand he caught the pea with the mid- 
(le shell and made believe that he had 
rolled it from that to the shell that was at 
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his right, but it was always left under the 
middle shell; that is, almost always, for 
sometimes the operator varied it, and it 
was in pursuit of this variety that Buck 
Smith’s “system,” almost completed, was 
at work. 

At last he solved it: the last six passes 
that the operator made were only feints, 
made to mislead the eye. Buck knew it 
was six, for he had counted them a great 
many times. That was the number of 
fake passes, so all he had to do was count 
back six, and he would have the shell that 
held the pea. Counting back that way 
would be confusing, but, after a while, he 
had solved that, too: all he had to do 
to get the right count was to stand rigid 
and shut his eyes. 

He could not lose now, and he was just 
about to bet, when the operator again ad- 
dressed ~the crowd: “Just to show you I 
ain’t working a flim-flam game, I’m going 
to turn my back, and when you’ve picked 
your shells, just sing out, and I’ll turn 
around.” 

Good as his word, the operator turned. 
As he did so, a wiry man in the regulation 
cowboy rig slipped through from the out- 
skirts of the crowd to the table’s edge, 
lifted first one and then another shell, un- 
til he found where the pea was, then cov- 
ered it again, and as silently resumed his 
place. 

A noiseless laugh went up from those 
who saw it. But there was nothing said. 

“All right, pardner,” some one called 
out. The operator faced them again. “I 
did what I said I would. Now make your 
bets.” 

There was no hesitation this time, for 
every man bet on the shell under which 
they had seen the pea lying; that is, the 
second shell to the left. 

Buck bet on that one, too, though his 
“system” had said that the pea was under 
the third shell to the left. The miscal- 
culation was his own fault, he knew; he 
had opened his eyes too soon. 

“Any more bets?” droned the operator. 
There was a heavy silence, during which 
he turned to raise the shell, and a groan 
of surprise went up, for the pea was dis- 
covered not under the second, but under 
the first shell to the teft. 

The crowd pressed forward, then sagged 
speechlessly back, apparently the most puz- 
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zled of them all the wiry man who had 
slipped through from the outskirts of the 
crowd. 

Buck Smith was baffled; his knees 
shook and he wondered when his head 
had begun to ache. He turned away 
blindly, his senses reeling so that he did 
not feel them shoulder him this way and 
that as he staggered through the crowd. 

It was not the loss of the money which 
preyed so upon him; it was the shock to 
his station and prestige; what sort of a 
King was he, if he fell by the same trick 
that had deceived the common herd? Who 
would do him homage! How would 
he—— His elevation was now less lofty, 
but he still knew who he was. 

With no definite direction, he walked 
down the dusty street. The by-standers 
jeered him, and he was still further dis- 
~ couraged by the fact that no withering 
retort occurred to him. 

“What’s the matter,” he wondered, un- 
conscious that he spoke aloud. A cowboy 
. who had been racing toward him forced 
‘his horse back upon its haunches, simul- 


taneously anchoring it by throwing its 


reins forward over its head. “The mat- 
ter with you, Buck Smith, is just bad al- 
cohol. Ive been hunting for you two 
hours,” the big cowboy said. 

Buck met the speaker’s eyes blankly, 
then tottered, and the other sprang fore- 
ward just in time to catch him in his 
arms: “Poor old Buck, you don’t know 
even Dead River Colby, your old pard- 
ner. Straighten that homely phiz of 
yours, you damned Greaser,” continued 
Colby to a strolling Mexican, who was 
looking on amused; “just as he is, he’s 
twice as much man as you. Hide now, or 
I'll wake him and tell him where you 
are!” The man obeyed, and in a cloud of 
dust, Dead River’s buckskin carried Buck 
and his pardner into privacy. 

It was three hours la.er that Buck 
Smith awoke: “Look here, old horse!” 
he said to the attendant Dead River, “I’ve 
sure had the all-firedest dream.” 

‘“Ton’t bother giving it to me again. 
I know all about it, for you talked some 
for about the first hour you was asleep. I 
know about how it was. Got that way onct 
myself; it was somewhere round this part 
of the country, too; comes from the dope 
they sell down here. You’re going to 


shake this locality with me, and we won’t 
come back again. We’ll slide out in about 
half an hour from now. In the mean- 
time we’re going to round up that con- 
federate you told about.” 

“Confederate ?” 

“Of course,” said Dead River, calmly, 
“that chap who stood in with the man 
that worked the shells, showed where the 
pea was, I mean, when the operator’s back 
was turned.” 

Buck stared. “Say, I must have been 
pretty bad off not to have thought of 
that !” 

“You were. It wasn’t such a bad 
game, though, and it seems you wasn’t 
the only one who didn’t see through it. 
Come along. If we get a wiggle on we 
ought to be able to locate that wiry chap.” 

It was a much-relieved Buck Smith 
that followed Dead River down the street, 
and they found the crowd still there, the 
operator still mechanically encouraging 
them to “make their bets.” 

“Presently,” said Dead River. Then, 
in a whisper to Buck: “Just squint your 
lamps around and point the fellow out!” 

“That’s him,” Buck replied, and in an- 
other moment they were beside the oper- 
ator’s ally. 

“You’re covered,” breathed Dead 
River. “We’ve got you spotted, and you 
are going to go up there again, as soon as 
that fellow’s back is turned. You’re go- 
ing now,” and as he spoke, he pressed the 
muzzle of his Colt against the other’s 
side. “Get a move on, and find the pea, 
but this time you know you’re going to 
let it stay where it is!” 

The crowd understood, though they 
said nothing. As soon as the operator 
turned his back, the wiry man, now white- 
faced, and wearing his cowboy clothes 
more awkwardly, went to the table and 
began to lift the shells. 

“Go careful,” warned Dead River. The 
man swiftly raised all of them, and not 
one shell held the pea.- 

“Of course not,” said Dead River, “but 
you’ve got half a dozen in your pocket. 
Get busy now and stick one under each 
one of the shells. There, you can trot 
back now, and stand in front of my pard- 
ner. He’ll cover you, remember. I’m 
going to stay here and keep an eye on 
your brother in the chair.” 
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The operator turned slowly; he may or 
may not have guessed, but there was little 
color in his face. 

“Have you all picked your shells, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“T guess so,” replied Dead River, point- 
ing to the table, which was covered with 
bags of dust and rolls of bills. “Yes, 
we're all ready. It’s up to you. Now go 
ahead !” 

It is not likely that the “shell” game 
was ever worked with such results before. 
Even then the operator might have balked, 
but after one look at Dead River, who 
stood directly before him, grim, clear- 


eyed and truculent, the man lifted each 
shell and every bet was paid. 

“Tt’s just that I ‘saw’ you and went 
you two or three better,” Dead River 
Colby explained. “And now it ain’t nec- 
essary for you to stay here any longer, as 
I look at it. But say, don’t never come 
up into Arizona, for that boy,” indicating 
Buck Smith, “and I'll be there!” 

Buck turned. ‘“‘Back to Arizona, is it. 
Dead River?” 

“Yes. You see I’ve got some money, 
and it looks like this deal had rehabiler- 
tated you. And they’s a nice, tidy ranch 
up there I happen to know’s for sale.” 
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BY MYRTLE CONGER 


Of all the plans I’ve ever made, 

Not one has ever come to pass; 

For always mine that wanton slip 
That hangs between the cup and lip. 
And though the price I’ve always paid, 
I never yet have clinked the glass 

Nor, of the wine, have had a sip. 

E’en though I feast the merry horde, 
Yet, hungry, I must leave the board ; 
And oh, I know that, joyously, 

They quaff their wine, forgetting me. 


I never yet a hope have held 
Within my secret heart of hearts, 
And watched for its first blossoming 
But that it died before the spring, 
And all my cherished hopes dispelled— 
Despite the care of all my arts,— 
And left behind a hopeless sting. 
And, ever others gather flowers; 
While I find only wintry hours; 
For me, each joy slips, mocking, by; 
And every hope blooms but to die! 





IN DAYS 


OF GUN PLAYS 


BY WILL F. GRIFFIN 


T WAS DOWN in 
Tombstone. The day 
had been blistering 
hot, and we were sit- 
ting in front of the 
Grand Central Hotel 
enjoying the night 
air. 

“When it comes to rapid gun plays, I 
makes just two exceptions to my old friend 
and bunkie, Bill Cummings,” said the 
Major, as he dropped a pinch of tobacco 
in a slip of brown paper and deftly rolled 
a cigarette. “Them two are Wild Bill 


Hickok and the Apache Kid. 

“Of course,” went on the Major, “there 
may have been others, but if so I never 
’ met up with them. Gun plays ain’t fash- 
ionable nowadays, so I 


reckon you-all 
don’t know much about them. But it 
don’t require no mental effort on my part 
to recall the time when a man had to be 
mighty careful what pocket he carried his 
tobacco in. To reach for tobacco in a 
hip pocket. looked suspicious, leastwise in 
the midst of an argument. I recalls more 
than one man who had to quit the trail 
from an overdose of cold lead because of 
just such carelessness. 

“Tn the old days of Abilene and Dodge 
a man wasn’t expected to do much with 
his hands in a bar-room outside of reachin’ 
in his front pocket for the price of his ob- 
ligation at the bar. Beyond that he was 
looked on with suspicion, unless, of course, 
he was known as a peaceful character, as 
was my friend Bill Cummings, drunk or 
sober. Sober, Bill would sit quietly in a 
corner of a dance hall and take in the pro- 
ceedings with all the enjoyment of a ten- 
year-old kid. Somehow, the scratching of 
the fiddles always had a peculiar influence 
on Bill. He didn’t want to dance, didn’t 
want to drink, and didn’t care for no 
rough house. He just wanted to sit in 
an out-of-the-way corner and let the music 
soak into his soul. And as for talkin’, 
Bill was a second cousin toa clam. I used 


tongue-tied. 
It was just 


to think sometimes he was 
But he wasn’t. . Not a bit. 
his way. 

“Tn his,cups he differed from the sober 
Bill just in one respect. He always im- 
agined somebody was insulting his friends. 
He would take all sorts of insults about 
himself and smile ’em off in a weak-fash- 
ioned way; but the minute Bill imagined 
any of his friends were gettin’ the worst 
of it, his eyes would begin to glisten. Like- 
wise his trigger finger would get itchy. 
‘Trigger finger’ ain’t quite appropriate in 
this case, because there wasn’t any trigger 
on Bill’s gun. To have to pull a trigger 
in a quick gun play was too slow work, su 
Bill had that obstacle removed. You-all 
recalls that the Apache Kid got wise to 
that time-saving scheme some time before 
the sheriff caught him with his guard 
down. You know how it works, don’t you? 
You merely pulls the hammer back at the 
same time you pulls your gun, then when 
you get your bead you let her flicker. And 
tight here let me say that Bill’s long suit 
was in having the hammer back before the 
muzzle of his gun was out of the holster. 

“Bill was what you-all from the East 
would call a bad man, but he never picked 
a fight in his life. None whatever. And 
as I before remarked he would go to the 
limit before making any resentment, es- 
pecially sober. And then if he made a 
gun play, nine times out of ten it was 
in behalf of his friends. 

“Him and me drifted into Dodge one 
night just about the time when the even- 
ing was getting ripe. We had been on 
the round-up with the Circle Bar outfit, 
and had two months’.pay in our pockets. 
Like all self-respecting cow-punchers 
whose throats had become clogged with 
alkalai dust, we had a wild yearning to 
let our lips slip over five fingers of the 
villainous stuff that was supposed to make 
a man feel like a mine owner and forget 
his troubles. We ties our cayuses in front 
of the Green Light dance hall, and 
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straightway proceeds to-let the barkeep 
in on the secret that we have got coin in 
our jeans and a burning thirst. In two 
minutes that barkeep had on a clean apron 
and had forgotten that there was any- 
body in the house but me and Bill. 

“In about fifteen minutes we had seven 
adult potions of raw alcohol, glycerine 
and burnt sugar stowed under our belts, 
and, personally, I wasn’t avoiding no ex- 
citement. As usual, Bill was quiet. I 
leaves him standin’ at the bar, while I 
goes over and proceeds to advance some 
superior and unasked for knowledge about 
a faro game running directly opposite the 
bar on the other side of the room. I 
stands there fifteen or twenty minutes, 
making casual remarks, when I am in- 
formed quietly but firmly by the dealer 
that my opinions and presence are not 
exactly essential to the welfare and pleas- 
ure of the game. At which I laughs 
sneeringly and remarks that he ain’t deal- 
ing a square game. All this time Bill is 
standing at the bar with his back to us, 
talkin’ with a friend, apparently with no 
interest in the doings. It was right here 


that he shows his dexterity with his shoot- 


ing iron. No self-respecting faro dealer 


in those days would take a remark like 
mine without resentment, and the words 
were no sooner out of my mouth than I 
hears a click and sees a gleam of blued 
steel pointed in my direction. But quick 
as he was, Bill was quicker. He had 
been watching the proceedings in the 
glass behind the bar. Before Mr. Dealer’s 
finger could press the trigger there was a 
report and a puff of smoke from where 
Bill was standing. A pistol fell to the 
floor, and a right wrist was shattered. 

“Before I could realize what had hap- 
pened Bill was tugging at my left sleeve 
and whispering ‘vamos’ in my ear. We 
sneaks out muy pronto, and mounts our 
cayuses. But we don’t take the regular 
trail back to the outfit that night. No 
sir-ee. We takes a round-about way over 
the range. 

“He was sure quick with a gun, wasn’t 
he?” I said. “Whatever became of your 
friend ?” 

“Bill’s a quiet, white-haired old man 
now. Remember the bartender in the 
hotel who waited on us just before sup- 
per ?” 

I nodded. 

“That's Bill.” 














TO THE DREAMERS OF DREAMS 
BY HARRY COWELL 


Oh, dreamer! there is work to do, 
And yet I pause to ask of thee: 
Is any land where dreams come true? 


Thy days, for all that days be few, 
Thou spendest but in reverie. 
Oh, dreamer! there is work to do. 


Thine eyes upon the distant view 
Are fixed—what Blessed Isles to see? 
Is any land where dreams come true? 


Dost mind how thorns and thistles grew? 
How bread sweat-bitter came to be? 
Oh, dreamer! there is work to do. 


The hours they fly not as they flew 
In Eden over hearts sin-free. 
Is any land where dreams come true? 


Because of what they lost, the two 
That dreamt of godlike destiny, 

Oh, dreamer! there is work to do. 

Ts any land where dreams come true? 





TINSEL PATRIOTISM 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 


ing people, we: Aimeri- 

cans, and the great 

majority of us is pos- 

sessed of a goodly 

quota of patriotism. 

Which is a glorious 

thing. 

last person in the length and breadth of 

the nation to find fault with such an ex- 

cellent condition of affairs. I believe in 

patriotism as well as the next fellow, and 

the fellow after him. There is no more 

loyal admirer of his own United States, or 

of its banner and what it stands for, than 
my humble self. 

Which little explanatory paragraph is 

here above set forth in order to place my- 

self right as to what follows. The true 


patriot inspires my most sincere and un- 


bounded admiration. I believe in him. 
He is a big unit in that which goes to 
make up the bone and sinew of the 
nation. However, there is a form of 
patriotism that jars my génerally repose- 
ful soul and sets it on edge—if such a 
thing as the latter is possible. Patriotism 
that is born of the heart and the emotions 
is, to repeat, the finest sort of an asset 
for a true citizen, but there is another 
brand. I refer to what I have elected to 
term “tinsel patriotism,” a patriotism 
that is not even skin-deep, that is super- 
ficial and ungenuine. Tinsel patriotism is 
indulged in by certain kinds of people at 
all places and at all times. We find ex- 
hibitions of it at political meetings, 
where it is generally brought out through 
the power of some cheap demagogue, and 
we meet with it most everywhere. 

But it is chiefly in the playhouse that 
| have seen the tinsel patriot at his worst. 
Che theatre-going patriot is the most zeal- 
ous of the lot. He dearly loves the flag, 

which is right and proper as should be, 
bat the tinsel patriot is afraid that you 

‘re not aware of this love of his. Per- 
orce he must enlighten you. And he 


I would be the © 


is not modest about his ways and means, 
either. It is a disease that is practically 
incurable—not that we care so much about 
that, but we do wish some of its manifes- 
tations were. 

To, the tinsel patriot Old Glory is the 
star performer behind the  footlights. 
Select any week’s bill in any vaudeville 
theatre in the land, and a good many of 
the musical comedies, and you will bear 
me out. All that is necessary for a his- 
trion to do in order to gain favor in the 
eyes of the tinsel patriot is to wave an 
American flag excitedly. The tinsel 
patriot will at once work himself into a 
patriotic frenzy. His palms come to- 
gether with resounding beats and his hat 
is metaphorically in the air. He screeches 
and whistles and stamps and screams his 
delight. And—he is eminently convinced 
that the performer is a great artist. The 
tinsel patriot is swre of it, in fact. It 
does not matter that the man’s act has 
been as bad as they make *em—that he 
has given a suffering audience, we will 
say. twenty minutes of theatrical torture 
in the shape of some readings from Joe 
Miller’s historic jest store—the fact re- 
mains that he has coyly introduced the 
flag into his act. Wherefore, instead of 
leaving the stage at the conclusion of his 
act with the audience in a state of icy 
indifference, he leaves them in a burst of 
applause and enthusiasm. An incapable, 
incompetent thespian has saved his scalp 
through the use of the good old Stars and 
Stripes. That gentleman may not be an 
entertainer, but circumstances prove that 
he has something else under his hat be- 
sides hair. Unless you happen to be a 
tinsel patriot yourself—and therefore 
look upon this screed of mine as being 
conceived in a sense of real treason—you 
too have noticed numerous instances of 
tinsel patriotism. There is no question 
but what you have. 

The other day at a vaudeville show a 
couple of foreign acrobats did some stunts 
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in mid-air that were as remarkable as any 
seen upon the stage in these days of 
startling things. The men coquetted with 
grim death—or, at the very least, a dis- 
located wish-bone—every second they were 
on the stage. They turned weird twisters 
and somersaults and did all sorts of seem- 
ingly impossible things in the ozone, and 
all the time they wore on their faces sam- 
ples of the kind of blandishment alleged 
not to wear off. But the members of that 
audience blinked nary an eyelash. They 
were blase souls who had seen exhibitions 
of this kind weekly. It took something 
out of the running to wake them up, I 
can tell you. They required something 
really dextrous, as it were. A number of 
people visibly yawned and commenced 
studying the almanac jokes in the theatre 
programme. And then something hap- 
pened. The act drew to a close. The acro- 
bats balanced themselves on a slack wire 
and drew two bright flags from their. bos- 
oms and waved them at the audience. The 
applause was deafening. The blasé folk 
went wild. The students of programme 
_ humor woke up. Into that congealed at- 
mosphere was interjected in the flash of an 
instant such a degree of warmth that one 
instinctively reached for a _handker- 
chief to wipe away the perspiration. The 
acrobats had scored by the use of the un- 
failing device. They had hit the super- 
ficial emotions of a number of people, and 
received their reward. That happy little 
stunt of theirs had lifted them from the 
ranks of mediocrity to the topmost class. 
I have seen instance after instance 
where an act was saved from flat failure 
simply by a use of the flag expedient. And 
some of these acts—a great many of them, 
in fact—were of a very high standard 
and should have been successful because 
of their intrinsic merit. They needed the 
flag, alas, to corral the proper proportion 
of applause, and that is the way the worth 
of most acts is measured in vaudeville by 
the manager. And a good many of the acts 
were bad, hopelessly bad, and it would 
have been merciful for both audience and 
performer if the “hook” had been used at 
the start. But again the flag saved them. 
A single reference to the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” or a dance step executed to that 
glorious air, was all that was necessary. 
Ihe tinsel patriot had another inning. 


Tinsel patriot, O tinsel patriot, have 
you ever considered what a sublime idiot 
the performer with the flag is making of 
you? Did you ever stop to figure out 
that it is far from being a matter of 
patriotism with him? That when he 
Yankee Doodles it is not because he is 
swelling to the larynx with pent-up en- 
thusiasm and must get it out of his system 
or expire, but because he is a business 
man? That is the reason, my friend, thai: 
is the reason. He is using you, brother, 
and he has a weather optic on the money 
drawer in the box-office all the time you 
are draining energy cells and making an 
inane spectacle of yourself. It is not a 
case of spontaneity with him, no matter 
how much so it may appear. It is part 
of the acting game, Mr. Tinsel Patriot, 
and apparently you never have considered 
that he does this at every matinee and 
evening performance in the week, with 
just exactly the same show of simulated 
sincerity. 

I have known of innumerable cases of 
foreign performers giving notable acts 
who couldn’t scare up tuppence worth of 
approbation for their efforts until they 
had shelved the incidental music they had 
brought from across the Atlantic and in- 
structed the orchestra leader to accompany 
them to the strains of “Marching Through 
Georgia.” Alsd they lugged in our old 
friend the flag. Then they “made good,” 
as they have it in theatrical parlance. But, 
Mr. Tinsel Patriot, have you ever consid- 
ered for the fraction of an instant what 
these foreign artists think about the whole 
proposition? I’m afraid it is not com- 
plimentary—but whatever they think, 
alack, I fear me is perfectly right. The 
least they do is to merrily, merrily laugh. 

The Government has seen to it that the 
flag may not be used for advertising and 
similar purposes. Here is another field 
for legislation. Why should not the Gov- 
ernment take a look at the theatres, where 
Old Giory is put to quite as cheap a use. 
A censor would find much to really con- 
demn in its use in costumery and other- 
wise. But, at any rate, let us be rid 
of the tinsel patriot. He jars and jars 
considerably. And he is thoroughly as ob- 
noxious to the REAL American patriot as 
to the man from a foreign land. Where. 
oh, where is the Fool-Killer? 
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Mrs. Fiske as “Salvation Nell” in Edward Sheldon’s play of that name 




















olbrook Blinn, a Californian who has achieved success upon the stage, now with 
Mrs. Fiske 
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THE 


SUBJUGATION OF BLACK 


KETTLE 


MOKH-E-TAV (BLACK) E-TO (KETTLE.) 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


VE-HO (WHITE MAN.) 


Indian Territory; its 

location being some 

eighty miles a little 

east of south of 

Dodge City, Kansas, 

and at the union 
point of Beaver and Wolf Creeks. These 
two creeks, at their affluence, form the 
North Fork of the Canadian River, which 
empties into the Arkansas river at Web- 
bers Falls, after traversing the entire ex- 
tent of what was formerly known as the 
Indian Territory. At Camp Supply, 
Major-General Philip H. Sheridan (‘‘Lit- 
tle Phil”) established his headquarters 
and thence supervised the military opera- 
tions of the several punitive columns des- 
tined for reprisal on the Indians. The 
largest of these was under the direct com- 
mand of Colonel Alfred Sully, Twenty- 
first U. 8S. Infantry, and comprised eleven 
troops of the Seventh U. S. Cavalry, un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel George Armstrong 
Custer and three companies of the third 
and one company of the Thirty-eighth 
regiment of U. S. Infantry. 

On November 26, 1868, General Cus- 
ter, with the companies of his regiment, 
struck the trail of a war party composed 
of Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes, re- 
enforced by other bands of Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes. It was rumored and expected 
that Black Kettle’s force would be joined 
by numbers of disaffected Kiswas, Mes- 
calers Apaches and Quajada (staked 
plain) Comanches, which concentration 
would make a formidable command of 
hostiles. Black Kettle’s band had been on 
a foray northward; had killed the mail 
carriers traveling between Dodge and 
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luarned, Kansas; had murdered an old 
hunter at Dodge, as well as two couriers 
sent northward by General Sheridan with 
despatches and letters. They were thus 
flushed with pride over the scalps they 
had taken and the success of their incur- 
sion. 

Immediately on finding the trail, Cus- 
ter, with his usual promptitude; corralled 
the wagon-train, leaving a small guard or 
escort therewith, and directed that a petty 
supply train should follow along his route 
so that, in case of any long siege of the 
hostile camp, his men would be provided 
with food and ammunition, especially the 
latter. He then made forced marches 
along the trail of the Indians with his 
cavalry and pack-train; the Osage Indian 
trailers and white scouts (under the 
leadership of Ben Clark, and with whom 
was the half-breed interpreter Romero, 
or Romeo, still living in Oklahoma) con- 
stantly on the alert for signs of the vil- 
lage (or encampment) of the hostiles. 
There was no difficulty experienced in fol- 
lowing the track of the Indians, as it was 
distinctly impressed in the deep snow that 
covered the ground. 

The village was discovered before dawn 
of the ensuing morning, and occupied a 
position where the Washita makes a goose- 
neck bend, and so meanders around a tract 
of land of twenty-five acres, with but one 
outlet. This locality.is now a meadow of 
the farm of G. F. Turner, a merchant of 
Cheyenne, and as its surface has never 
been plowed, it has about the same con- 
tour as at the time the battle was fought. 
Each recurrent spring the land is over- 
flowed, and most of the timber present at 
the time of the contest has been cut down, 
but enough remains to adequately identify 
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ie spot and make it fairly representative 
{ the time of the battle of the Washita. 

The Washita flows down from the West 
against a high cut-bank, which ferms the 
break of the high prairie on the south as it 
descends suddenly to the level with the 
river valley, and then the stream turns 
northward and flows for about a thousand 
yards, then returning to the wall-like prai- 
rie embankment (the goose-neck spoken of 
above), and this tract, thus circumscribed 
by the river, was the place where the vil- 
lage was situated. Northwest of the vil- 
lage ran two ridges between which Cus- 
ter led his troops, remaining quiescent 
and concealed until the Osages and scouts 
had made a more careful survey. They 
soon reported the undoubted presence of 
large numbers of Indians and a very 
large herd of ponies; this report being 
verified by Custer and his staff, who 
scrupulously inspected the village (from 
places of concealment) and its reasonably 
vulnerable points. Bitterly cold as was 
that night, the command rested as best 
they could on the snow; the while Custer 
formulated his plan of attack, after 


which the troops were quietly moved to 
the various points whence they were to at- 
tack the camp. 

Captain Edward S. Meyer was assigned 
to the right to occupy the elevated ground 
south of the village and to cut off any 


possible retreat of the hostiles. He cau- 
tiously took up the position that he was 
to occupy, fording the stream close to 
where a small affluent from the south 
empties in and following up this tribu- 
tary for several hundred yards to .the 
higher plateau. Captain Louis M. Ham- 
ilton and Captain Albert Barnitz took 
their detachments into the heavy timber 
northwest from the Indian camp, while 
First Lieutenant William W. Cook’s 
sharpshooters were located on the north 
side of the Washita, and on a level tract 
of land that, is now a cotton field, half 

mile north and west of the Indians. 
General Custer had five troops with him 
to charge the village at the early ‘dawn, 
the signal for the charge being the tune 
of “Garry Owen,” to be played by the 
Seventh Cavalry band, that always ac- 
co :panied the regiment in its campaigns. 

‘verything is prepared for the on- 


1 


s-cht, and the preliminary description 
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may be imagined by the reader as the sus- 
pensory time before the fighting com- 
mences, when the hearts -beat quicker, 
when the breath comes irregularly and 
the teeth have a custom of setting hard 
together. Just as the pearly dawn rifted 
the darkness, Custer gave the order for 
the attack, and the tense silence was 
broken by the crash of the opening bars 
of Custer’s favorite martial tune whirl- 
ing through the crisp air. The horses, 
that had been impatiently chafing under 
the restraint and the bitter cold, sprang 
forward exultantly, because they were in 
motion, and so impetuously that many of 
the musicians were carried into the thick 
of the melee. The men were also ex- 
hilarated at the termination of their 
frozen inactivity, and shouted jubilantly 
at the arrived opportunity of having a 
whack at the Indians. General Custer, 
as usual, was in the lead, riding a mag- 
nificent black stallion, and, clearing the 
trail crossing the ashita at one jump, was 
greeted by the Indians shouting “Tse 
mokh-e ve-yune He-yo-vi-e!” (The Big 
Chief, Yellow Hair) ; yellow hair being 
Custer’s sobriquet derived from his flow- 
ing hair of that hue. By the side of Cus- 
ter rode Ben Clark (*Red Neck—Mi-e, 
red; No-to-wah, neck; from the ruddy 
hue of his neck and’ breast, sunburned by 
exposure), and as the Indians recognized 
him they warned one another: “Tan-ut- 
tse-vome, Mi-e-no to-wah tah-hah-to-om,” 
Look out for Red Neck, he’s a dead shot. 
It las been the pleasure of the writer to 
meet many scouts and trailers, but assur- 
edly one of the bravest, most competent 
and unassuming is Ben Clark, now Post 
Guide and Interpreter at Fort Reno, Ok- 
lahoma, and completing the fiftieth year 
of his service with the Government. 

The unpreparedness of the Indians for 
the assault resulted in great confusion 
and slaughter among them, and as the 
troopers swirled hither and thither reap- 
ing the harvest of death, Custer also 
placed a few “good” Indians to his 
credit. After the primary recurrent 
charges he occupied a little knoll that 
commanded a view of the battle-field, 
and thence issued his orders. On that 
knoll, a brown sandstone monument, com- 
memorative of the engagement, was 
erected some years ago by Major Hugh 
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L. Scott, formerly of the Seventh Cav- 
alry. 
As the Indians fled from their village 
they tried to pass down the river to the 
camps below, that stretched for some 
miles, and were met by the detachments 
commanded by Hamilton and Barnitz. 
The junction of the opponents was the 
occasion of heavy fighting, during which 
Hamilton was shot squarely between the 
eyes and instantly killed, and Barnitz 
was shot through the lungs, from which 
wound he never recovered and was retired 
on December 15, 1870, on account of 
wounds received while in the line of duty. 

The loss to the Indians was their village 
captured and destroyed, one hundred and 
three warriors killed, and fifty-three wo- 
men and children captured, and the pony 
herd taken and sent to the happy hunting 
grounds. The soldiers lost one officer and 
three men killed, and three officers and 
eleven men wounded. 

While this engagement was being prose- 
cuted, the Indians for a distance of fifteen 
miles down the Washita comprehending 
Comanches, Kiowas and Cheyennes, as- 
sembled in force and attacked Custer, 
shouting the while: “Shiv-e nah-ho tse 
mokh-e ve-yun-a,” try and kill the big 
chief: but the big chief turned the tables 
on them and drove them on the back trail 
some five miles down the river, until ap- 
proaching darkness constrained the  re- 
linquishment of the chase. During the 
pursuit, Major Joel H. Elliott, Seventh 
Cavalry, seeing some young bucks escap- 
ing, followed them with the regimental 
sergeant-major, and fifteen men. ‘The 
bucks were recaptured, but Elliott and 
his party, on their way back, were sur- 
rounded by hostiles and killed. He had 
followed the young Indians (bucks, in 
Western parlance) taking a course due 
south and nearly at right angles to the 
Washita. After following this direction 
for a mile and a half, a very small 
branch of the river was crossed and an 
open prairie reached; on this prairie the 
bucks were captured and were being 
brought back, when the party was at- 
tacked by some of the hostiles from down 
the river, supposedly numbering from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred warriors. 
They joyously yelled at seeing the little 
party, “Shiv-e-ie-yo-tsit | tah-nah-ho!” 
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(Charge on them, kill them!) Elliott 
fought his way back toward the small 
creek—since named  Sergeant-Major 
Creek—auntil within rifle range of it, 
when he was blocked by Indians who had 
taken position in its bed, whence they 
leisurely picked off his men. The latter 
then formed a little circle, prepared to 
kill as many of the hostiles as possible ere 
being killed themselves (true soldier 
fashion), and around this circle their dead 
and horribly mutilated bodies were found. 
None of those back with the regiment 
knew of Elliott’s party having followed 
the Indians; none heard the noise of 
their contest, and none knew of their pre- 
cise fate until they were discovered sub- 
sequently and then cut and gashed almost 
beyond recognition. 

Ben Clark thus epitomizes the fight 
from the time of the killing of Captain 
Louis McLane Hamilton, as it came un- 
der his immediate observation : 

“In making its sharp bend around the 
village, the Washita river had cut into 
its north bank, until heavy portions of the 
bank fell away and made a natural breast- 
work in the river below. About twenty 
men, women and children (T'se-ot, war- 
riors; Ha-a-yo, squaws; Is-sun, boys, and 
Ik-sun, girls) took refuge in this place. 
and hid from sight during the heaviest 
fighting. When a lull came, they were 
discovered, and, on their refusal to sur- 
render, were all killed. I saw a Cheyenne 
(Tsis-tah) woman, the last survivor, kil! 
her child with a butcher knife and then 
bury the blade in her own breast. Chey- 
enne babies are almost as fair as white 
children, hence several of the _ soldiers 
thought she had murdered a white child 
and one of them poked his carbine over the 
embankment and sent a bullet into her 
brain. Even General Custer shared the 
opinion that a white child had been killed, 
and so stated in his account of the battle. 

“While standing on the knoll to which 
Custer had ridden, I saw a large number 
of women and children near two buttes or 
the prairie, south of the village, pursued 
by Meyer’s men, who were killing them 
without mercy. General Custer immedi- 
ately ordered me to instruct Meyer to 
stop the slaughter, and the remaining wo- 
men and children were taken captive and 
placed in a big tepee under guard. 
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“Major Joe Elliott was standing on a 
iarge mound further east, and, looking 
down the river. witha field-glass, discov- 
ered a number of Indian men and boys 
skulking in the timber. He called for 
men to go with him, and. disappeared, 
never to return. Warriors were coming 
up the Washita to engage the troops. 
Sergeant-Major Creek and the Washita 
run parallel for nearly a quarter of a 
mile before they join, and the streams 
are almost within a stone’s throw of each 
other. A big band of these Indians 
went from the Washita to the Sergeant- 
Major and were in the timber when they 
saw Elliott and his men approaching. 
The Indians charged from the timber in 
overwhelming numbers, killed every man 
in the detachment and afterwards muti- 


lated them at a war-dance. (This Red 


Neck learned afterwards.) In later years 
I was told by Indians that Chief Left 
Hand, an old Arapahoe chief, now living 
on the Canadian River, in Blaine County, 
was in command of this hostile band. 

“The very flower of the hostile tribes 
massed themselves on the buttes north of 
the battleground in the afternoon. There 
were twelve or fifteen hundred warriors 
armed with guns (mi-i-tun), lances (wa- 
hu-ke-zi), bows (matsk) and arrows 
(mah-huts.) They wore a profusion of 
metal trinkets, wristlets and armlets 
which glistened in the sunlight. They 
taunted the soldiers and dared them to 
fight, but seldom approached within 
range. When the herd of nearly one thou- 
sand ponies was driven in and shot to 
death by the troopers, so as to set the 
Indians afoot, the warriors on the hills 
yelled with vehement rage, shouting one 
to the other relative to the soldiers: “Tah- 
now-oh, mi-e-mi-e ha-e-yuto, mop-ve-tsin,’ 
(Kill them and let their blood run like 
water)—only they didn’t do it. 

“In a forced march that night, General 
Custer met his wagon-train coming from 
the Antelope Hills to join him, and the 
danger of a greatly diminished supply of 
immunition was obviated. He had not 
expected to find the Indians in such num- 
bers; and returned to Camp Supply to 
outfit for a larger campaign, and came 
ick a week later, accompanied by General 
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Sheridan. The Indians were subdued and 
compelled to return to their reservations,” 
—to recuperate and prepare for more dev- 
iltry; while General Sheridan made hia 
celebrated killing of wild turkeys, where- 
from the locality acquired the. name of 
Sheridan’s Roost. 

Lest the men under Meyer be too 
harshly criticised for the vengeance they 
were taking on the women and children, 
an extract from an official report is sub- 
joined : 

“The blow that Custer struck was a 
hard one, and fell onthe guiltiest of all 
the bands, that of Black Kettle. It was 
this band, with others, that, without provo- 
cation, had massacred the settlers on the 
Saline and the Solomon, and perpetrated 
eruelties too fiendish for recital. In this 
camp were found numerous articles rec- 
ognized as the property of the unfortunate 
victims of the butcheries above described ; 
also a blank book with Indian illustrations 
of the various deviltries they hed perpe- 
trated. They had spared neither age nor 
sex.” 

It can also be recited that cursory re- 
ports of Indian depredations during the 
latter half of the year 1868 state that 
one hundred and fifty-seven persons were 
killed (not including soldiers), fifty- 
seven wounded, including forty-one 
scalped, fourteen women outraged and 
murdered, one man, four women and 
twenty-three children taken into captiv- 
ity ; one thousand six hundred and twenty- 
seven horses, mules and cattle stolen; 
twenty-four ranches or settlements de- 
stroyed, eleven stage coaches attacked and 
four wagon trains ‘annihilated. The In- 
dian casualties during this carnage were 
eleven killed and one wounded. 

It is a common result of reprisal that 
it falls on the wrong persons; in this case 
the guilty were punished. It is often the 
case, also, that in the lust of bloodshed 
and fury -of battle soldiers were not per- 
haps extremely affected with particularity 
of discrimination, and squaws could and 
did handle a Winchester with deadly 
effect. 


*Red Neck is one of the most proficient of 
Cheyenne scholars now living, an has long 
been Government interpreter in that language 
of the once powerful nation. 
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VI—ITS EPOCHS AND DISPENSATIONS 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


PASTOR BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 


RDER IS heaven’s first 
law, and whoever 
would understand the 
divine program must 
study, it in an orderly 
manner. Irregular and 
disorderly minds are 
at a disadvantage in 

Bible study. On the other hand, orderly 
minds are disadvantaged by the mis- 
representations of the Bible by many 
of its friends: of disorderly minds. 
As a consequence,’ those lacking mental or- 
der are confused and misunderstand the 
Scriptures, while those of orderly minds, 
disgusted with the misrepresentations and 
inconsistencies, will not even examine the 
Bible Revelation. 

Whoever opens his Bible expecting it to 
describe the ages and dispensations as we 
shall here attempt to portray them will 
be disappointed. The Lord declares His 
Plan to be shrouded in Mystery and under- 
standable only from the one standpoint of 
consecration and illumination by the holy 
Spirit. This, of course, refers mainly to 
the “deep things of God.” There are also 
surface truths of great value connected 
with the Divine Revelation. The extent 
of our ability to understand is dependent 
upon faith, obedience and the observance 
of order. In proportion as we have or 
have not this ability we may understand 
o: misunderstand the Bible: 


‘hree Worlds and Three Dispensations. 


The English reader is somewhat disad- 
\:ntaged by the fact that in our common 
sion the word “world” does duty for 
ee distinctly Greek words. Thus, for 
tance, when our Lord mentions the end 
the age or dispensation our common 
sion Bible renders it “the end of the 


world.” This, to the average reader, sig- 
nifies a general collapse of the earth—its 
destruction, in fact, or, as a habitation for 
man. No such thought attaches to the 
Greek word, aeon, however. An aeon is an: 
epoch or age. The Lord declared that the 
present aeon or age would end, ushering in 
a new age or “world to come.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, three different worlds are 
brought to our attention in the Bible— 
and the Millennium will be in the begin- 
ning of the third. The Scriptural declara- 
tion is that “‘the earth abideth forever”— 
“seed time and harvest, cold and_ heat, 
summer and winter, as long as the sun 
and moon endure.”—Eccl. 1:4; Gen. 8 :22. 
These three “worlds” or three dispensa- 
tions noted in the Bible are so distinctly 
different and so accurately described that 
none need mistake them. ‘The first dis- 
pensation or world lasted from Eden to 
the flood. It was marked as the period of 
the administration of the angels, and in it, 
as we have already seen, some of them fell 
from their first estate of loyalty and obed- 
ience, further corrupting the world of 
mankind. Following the flood a new dis- 
pensation began, marked by the fact that 
the fallen angels no longer were permitted © 


of the Lord full liberty of association with 


men. Man was permitted to have control 
of the earth, and Divine providence 
worked little interference except to pre- 
vent sin from going to such extremes as 
would have defeated the Divine plans to 
be developed later. This period from the 
flood to the Second Coming of Christ is 
Scripturally designated “this present evil 
world”—not because there has been noth- 
ing meritorious during its forty-four hun- 
dred years, but because God has _per- 
mitted evil to dominate the earth during 
this period. As we have already seen, God 
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is not the author of its confusion, sin and 
disorder, but he has permitted mankind 
liberty within certain bounds. He has 
permitted Satan to oppose righteousness 
and permitted: humanity to become the 
slaves of sin and of Satan. 

Satan is Scripturally declared to be 
the “Prince of this world,” who now 
operates in the hearts of the children of 
disobedience. We are not to understand, 
however, that Satan is exercising a 
Divinely delegated authority to rule 
mankind, but rather that he has usurped 
his position by taking advantage of 


- humanity’s ignorance, fallen tendencies 


and superstitions. Neither are we to 
think that humanity knowingly and in- 
tentionally serves “the Prince of this 
world.” Rather, under his delusions they 
are deceived. While thinking to please 
themselves, to serve their own best inter- 
ests, to attain happiness, they are misled 
into sin and sorrow and death by paths of 
ignorance and superstition. What St. 
Paul calls “this present evil world,” St. 
Peter denominates “the world that now 


- is,” and points us forward to the New 


World, the New Dispensation, in which 
righteousness will reign, and styles that 
dispensation “the world to come.” 

All three of these “worlds” or dispensa- 


. tions are connected with our planet, the 


earth. Following this figure, the Apostle 
divides these “‘worlds” or dispensations 
into heaven and earth, by the heavens re- 
ferring to the spirit beings and influences, 
and by the earth referring to humanity 
subjected to those spiritual influences. 
Thus in the “world” or dispensation 
which ended at the flood, the angels, 
fallen and unfallen, constituted the 
heavens and mankind the earth of that 
dispensation. During “this present evil 
world” from the flood to the Second Com- 
ing of Christ the heavens represent Satan, 
the “Prince of the power of the air,” and 
religious systems amongst men, more or 
less corrupt and more or less representa- 
tive of Satan and of his organization— 
or rather of human organization more or 
less under Satanic direction. “The 
world to come” is likewise represented as 
having a heaven and earth classification. 
The heavens of that new dispensation 
will be the glorified Jesus and his Church, 
in the Millennial Kingdom. 
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In the first “world” or dispensation 
the corruption of its heavens or angelic 
class brought degradation and disaster to 
the earth class, humanity. During this 
“present evil world” the power of Satan 
and the corrupting spiritual influences 
which he has been able to manipulate 
have hindered the blessing of mankind, 
notwithstanding God’s favor given to Is- 
rael under the Law Covenant and his still 
greater blessings to Jew and Gentile 
through Christ. The next “world” or 
dispensation, to be ushered in at the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ, is Scripturally 
styled “a new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” (2 Pet. 
3:13.) That new heavens will be perfect, 
and consist of Christ and his ‘Elect’ 
Church or “Bride” glorified—“called, 
chosen, faithful.” (Rev. 17:14.) That 
new earth will represent mankind under 


-the new conditions of the New Covenant, 


sealed with the precious blood. Not only 
in the new heaven, but also in the new 
earth righteousness will prevail,’ even 
though in the latter it will require the 
thousand years of Christ’s reign to fully 
conquer sin and death and to uplift 
humanity in general back into harmony 
with God. 


“In the Ages to Come.” 

St. Paul mentions “ages to come,” 
though only one of these is specifically 
noted in the Scriptures—the Millennial 
age. The other ages beyond the Millen- 
nium will be beyond all the defilements 
and ensnarements and tribulations con- 
nected with sin; and are properly, there- 
fore, styled by the poet, “Ages of glory.” 
Looking back, however, we may discern 
clearly-marked ages or epochs, subdivid- 
ing “this present evil world.” First came 
the Patriarchal Age, in which God dealt 


‘ with Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 


Then came another distinctly different 
epoch in which He no longer dealt with 
individual patriarchs, but adopted the en- 
tire nation of Israel as his peculiar peo- 
ple and dealt with them accordingly. He 
entered into the Law Covenant with them 
and provided them a typical mediator. 
typical underpriests and judges and 
prophets, so that, as the Apostle Paul de- 
clares, the nation of Israel had “much ad- 
vantage every way, chiefly because to them 
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were committed the oracles of God.” 
That Jewish Age had a distinct beginning 
in the death of Jacob, whose twelve sons 
were designated the heads of the twelve 
tribes constituting the one nation of Is- 
rael. That age had an ending just as 
distinctly marked by the death of Christ, 
as shown by Jesus’ words, “Verily I say 
unto you, your house is left unto you deso- 
late.” (Matt. 23:38.) A third age fol- 
lowed, namely, the Gospel Age, which be- 
gan at Pentecost and is to terminate at 
the second coming of Christ and to gather 
to himself the completed church, the 
Bride of the Lamb and joint-heir in the 
Millennial Kingdom. 

The present Gospel Age, which is to end 
with the establishment of the Kingdom, 
the Church in glory, is the particular and 
all-important age of “this present evil 
world.” Neither of those preceding it 
brought any fruitage to full perfection. 
The patriarchs received a blessing, but 
could not enter into the Kingdom privi- 
leges. The nation of Israel had a blessing 


through the Law Covenant, yet its highest 
service was the making of types of glori- 


ous conditions to follow it, some of the 
antitypes belonging to this Gospel Age 
and some to the Millennium. It is the 
Apostle who declares of that Age that its 
Law Covenant “made nothing perfect.” 
Nevertheless, the same Apostle points out 
in Hebrews XI that all who were faithful 
to God from Enoch down to the close of 
the Jewish Age will receive a special bless- 
ing, in accord with their faith and zeal— 
even though they lived before the time of 
the calling and proving of the spiritual 
Seed of Abraham—the Gospel Church, of 
which Christ is the Head. (“And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s Seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.” (Gal. 
3:29.) Of those faithful ones St. Paul 
declares, “And these all, having obtained 
a good report through faith, received not 
the promise; God having provided some 
better things for us, that they without us 
should not be made —. ”_Heb. 
11:39, 40. 

In a word, the Divine Program ar- 
ranged that the world should be blessed by 
Vie -ssiah—through his death and _ subse- 
juently through his Millennial Kingdom 

eign. But instead of counting the work 
finished when the Redeemer died, the 


Ages. 
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Divine Program set apart the entire Gos- 
pel Age for the selection of the Bride of 
Christ, under another figure spoken of as 
the “members in particular of the Body 
of Christ.” (1 Cor. 12:27.) These are 
said to fill up the afflictions of Christ, to 
suffer with him, to be dead with him, and 
are correspondingly promised a share with 
him in his glory, honor and immortality. 


This Age Parenthetic. 


It may help some to grasp the situation 
if they will consider the gospel Age from 
Pentecost to the Second Coming of Christ 
as parenthetic, and in their minds link 
together the Jewish and the Millennial 
The Jews, properly enough, were 
expecting Messiah to come to their nation, 
to establish them as his “peculiar people,” 
to sanctify them and to use them in the 
spread of his dominion world-wide, ac- 
cording to the promise made to Abraham 
that in “this Seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed.” They were right 
in that expectation, and it will be fulfilled 
at the Second Coming of Christ. What 
they did not see and what God did not 
wish them to see, but kept a “mystery,” is 
the fact that the Divine Program included 
a Christ of many members, Jesus the Re- 
deemer being the Head over all, “God 
blessed forever.” . (Rom. 9:5.) “This is a 
great mystery; but I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church.” (Eph. 5:32.) 
“Even the mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and from generations, but now 
is made manifest to his saints; to whom 
God would make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles ; which is Christ in you, the hope 
of glory.” (Col. 1:26, 27%.) God will do 
no less for natural Israel] than his original 
promise, for, as St. Paul declares, “The 
gifts and calling of God he will not repent 
of”—nor change from. 

The bringing in of the Bible hope of 
this Gospel Age, the selecting of a “little 
flock” for joint-heirship with the Re- 
deemer on the spirit plane, was that much 
more than God had revealed to Israel 
through the Law and the prophets. Some 
of natural Israel profited by this—all 
those who, at the beginning of the Gospel 
Age, were in the right attitude of heart, 
“Tsraelites indeed in whom was no guile.” 
Such were received to membership in spir- 
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itual Israel at Pentecost. And then to 
filling up of the remainder of the predesti- 
nated number of the “elect,” from among 
the Gentiles began; and this age has been 
devoted to the gathering of these “mem- 
bers” of the Christ, the Messiah, out of 
every land, people, kindred and tongue. 


The Law Covenent—Old and New. 


Continue the thought of this Gospel Age 
being parenthetic as respects the outward 
features of the Divine Program. Note the 
fact that the Law Covenant given to the 
Jews failed to secure for them eternal life 
—because they could not keep so high a 
Law, a Law which commanded love for 
God with all the heart, mind, soul and 
strength and love for one’s neighbor as for 
himself. Moses, the Mediator of that Law 
Covenant, was unable to make up for the 
deficiencies of the- people and hence eternal 
life was not secured under the Law Cove- 
nant. However, through the Prophet 
Jeremiah (31:31) God sent to Israel a 
message of his love and assured them of a 
- future relief under a New Covenant 
which, in some respects, would be better 
than the one they had. He said, “The 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a New Covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the Covenant that I made 
with their fathers in the day that I took 
them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt (the Law Covenant) ; 
which my Covenant they brake, although 
I was an husband unto them, saith the 
Lord.”—Jer. 31:31, 32. 

Christ and his Bride, his members, 
Spiritual Israel, surrender their earthly- 
life rights and earthly inheritance in favor 
of Natural Israel, and thus are said to 
mediate and ultimately to seal for Israel 
a New Law Covenant, which will be far 
better than the old one. Not, however, 
that the Law of God will change in any 
respect; for God could not give an easier 
Law than the one given to Israel; he 
could not give an imperfect Law; he 
could not properly require less than love 
and obedience with all the heart. Wherein, 
then, will a New Law Covenant be better 
for Israel than the old one? We answer, 
It will be better in that it will have a “bet- 
ter mediator”—a more capable one. Jesus 
is the Mediator of the New Covenant; and 


the nation for which he will 
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all those called of God and accepted as his 
“members” during this Gospel Age will 
be members of the Mediator. ‘To this 
Mediator, by reason of the merit of the 
Head and his sacrifice, God has granted 
“all power,” so that he is able from the 
plenitude of his grace to make up for the 
unwilling, the unintentional, blemishes of 
serve as 
Mediator during the thousand years of his 
Millennial reign. It is on the strength of 
this merit of the Mediator that all of 
Israel’s sins and iniquities of the past will 
be forgotten and remembered no more. 
Moreover that Great Mediator will have 
full responsibility in the premises in deal- 
ing with all who shall accept that Cove- 
nant, because the virtue, the merit of 
Christ’s sacrifice, is sufficient to meet, to 
cover, to cancel the sins of the whole world 
—all that are not willful and deliberate 
sins. Israel will thus become God’s peo- 
ple, and all gentiles will be privileged to 
join them by “circumcision of the heart.” 
Thus, ultimately, besides spiritual Israel 
there will be Natural Israel, which will in- 
clude the willing and obedient of every 
nation and tongue as it is written, “I have 
constituted thee a father of many nations.” 
During the Millennium, therefore, Jesus 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, and 
“the church his Body,” will not only 
apply the merits of his sacrifice in offset of 
Adamic sin and weaknesses, but will also 
have the right, power and authority to 
chastise for every misconduct and to re- 
ward every good endeavor, to the intent 
that under that New Covenant all Israel 
may have the opportunity of rising from 
the dead—rising from the condition of 
sin and death up to the full perfection of 
human nature and a perfect environment. 
As for the others not rightly exercised by 
these favorable providences St. Peter de- 
clares that they “Shall be utterly destroyed 
from among the people.”—Acts 3 :23. 


From Amongst Your Brethren. 


St. Peter explains the nature of the 
selection of the members of the Mediator, 
saying, “A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you from amongst your 
brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear 
(obey) in all things, whatsoever he shall 
say unto you. (To that Prophet every 
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knee must bow and every tongue confess. ) 
And it shall‘come to pass, that every soul, 
which will not hear that Prophet, shall be 
destroyed from among the people”—in the 
Second Death.—Acts 3 :22, 23. 

Notice that the Prophet was to be raised 
up from amongst the brethren. In fulfill+ 
ment of this our Lord Jesus was called and 


accepted and begotten of the holy Spirit, . 


and finally, in his resurrection, became the 
Firstborn from the dead, the Firstborn of 
many brethren. Meantime, since Pente- 
cost the other members under that glorious 
Head have been in process of raising up— 
out of sin, out of death, out of the world, 
out of human nature, to glory, honor, and 
immortality. And these have the promise 
that in the First Resurrection their raising 
up will be completed—they shall be 


changed in a moment, in the twinkling of 
The raising up and the changing 


an eye. 


begin with the present life. As the Apos- 
tle declares, “We are risen with him.” And 
again, We are being changed from glory 
to glory as by the Spirit of the Lord. But 
still we wait for the grand climacteric 
change to Resurrection glory, honor and 
immortality. 

In view of the foregoing all will readily 
discern the value of order in the study of 
the Bible—the value of-noting its dispen- 
sational features, the object served by the 
various “worlds” or dispensations and 
their various ages or epochs. The Bible, 
studied in the light of the Plan of the 
Ages, becomes a new Book. Its various 
statements, prophetic and _ otherwise, 
quietly drop into their proper places, so 
that the study of the Word becomes both 
interesting and profitable, as thousands 
are continually testifying—many of them 
rescued from agnosticism. 





THE MODERN 


PENOLOGICAL 


MOVEMENT 


BY REV. AUGUST DRAHMS 


LATE RESIDENT CHAPLAIN STATE PRISON, SAN QUENTIN, CAL. 


DISTINCTIVE 
features and prin- 
ciples involved in the 
modern _ penological 
movement are simple, 
and easily under- 
stood. To the classi- 
cal idea of retributive 

justice implied in its broad legal inter- 
pretation, and which must ever be con- 
sidered basic in any rational conception 
of the criminal problem, the modern pro- 
gressive spirit has added the reformative 
idea, making the offender the legitimate 
subject of the altruistic as well as of the 


expiatory sentiment in criminalistic treat- 


ment. It interjects the idea of cure as 
well as of punishment—the flowering of 
the better sentiment. of humanity in the 
treatment of its recalcitrant classes. Time 
was, when the former method was the 
all-and-in-all of the curative process, sup- 
posedly. The corrective effect was pre- 
sumed to be commensurate with the se- 
verity of treatment of the incarcerate, 
and the Draconian theory lapped over into 
the latter periods of English history when, 
to trespass upon a nobleman’s preserves, 
or to steal a sheep, merited the death sen- 
tence. ‘The facts, however, amply show 
that punitive severity was never in any 
sense a check upon crime. The average 
offender never recks the cost in the joy 
of the criminal act. A truer study of the 
criminal predisposition dictates otherwise. 
Method answered to the deeper insight. 
The humanitarian principle came to the 
rescue. Reformation was soon found to 
be a nobler desideratum, more commen- 
surate with the innate dignity of the sub- 
ject. To save is better than to damn. 
The subject is at least worthy Of the at- 
tempt. New preventive methods came 
early into vogue, hand in hand with the 


curative process. ‘The results have thus 
far verified the effort. Its ultimate value 
is to be determined by time, while its con- 
formity to the best instincts of humanity 
are unquestioned. Its chief danger lies 
with its friends—in the swinging of the 
pendulum to the opposite extreme of the 
arc. There is almost as much danger 
from the dagger of Brutus as from the 
sword of Cassius. A happy blending of 
the humanitarian with the punitive may 
ultimately solve the problem for the 
better. 

The main pillars of the reformatory 
idea in prison control may be briefly sum- 
marized under the heads of (a), The Seg- 
gregation and Classification of ‘incarcer- 
ates on the two-fold basis of character 
and conduct duly determined by a proper 
system of credits; (b) The Indeterminate 
Sentence, and (c) The Parole. The lat- 
ter we have already—the cart before the 
horse, for the parole is supplemental to 
the Indeterminate Sentence, as that in 
turn is corrollary to the proper segrega- 
tion and classification of prisoners. With- 
out going-into explanation, the late Legis- 
lature acted wisely in postponing further 
prison reform measures until such time 
as they could-be put into active operation 
by a due enlargement of prison accom- 
modations, to which end the present 
prison authorities have bent every effort 
during the past two years. When thai 
shall have been accomplished the time wil! 
he ripe for the introduction of these up- 
to-date measures with the prospect of im- 
mediate und full operative force, under 
expert management. 

The Indeterminate Sentence is_ the 
sheet anchor of the new method. It does 
away with the present glaring inequali- 
ties of sentence by which a first offender 
is given an onorous sentence of five or 
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ten years for the same offense for which 
the Recidivist (second-termer), receives 
perhaps one or two years. There should 
be two prisons, one for first offenders and 
another for the Recidiyist who is the. real 
criminal per se. -Skort sentence should be 
the prevailing’ one: for the former, and 
practical life detention for- the latter, and 
both provisionally, under the Indetermi- 
nate sentence. The Recidivist rarely re- 
forms. The way of escape should be made 
difficult both for his own sake, and _cer- 
tainly as a safeguard to society. His 
prison experience should not be made 
onerous. The second-termer should be 
leniently dealt with, as regards time. of 
service. There is always a breaking point, 
I have noticed, in the detinue of every 
first offender beyond which he becomes 
embittered. He is then likely to become 
an enemy to society where, if the law had 
been more lenient, he might have been 
reclaimed. I advocate hard work, hard 
fare and strict discipline for these, to in- 
augurate a wholesome respect for prison- 
life, and commensurately for the laws. A 


soft snap is the ruin of a prisoner, and 
an easy way out confirms the habitual and 
second offender unerringly in crime. 

In the meantime, we are entering upon 
a period of education.. The public mind 
is just beginning to grasp the import of 
the problem in its varied economic, civic 
and moral import. Crime costs the 
United States Government $600,000,000 
per annum, or an amount about equal to 
one-half the public debt. California 


. bears more than its proportionate share 


of this burden. The criminal wave breaks 
upon this shore and scatters its spume far 
and: wide. Our congregate system is its 
greatest crime-breeding center. The 
criminal impact is appalling. The young 
offenders are here inoculated with its 
virus. No prison management however 
efficient can stem its influence. Only in- 
telligent legislation crystallized into wise 
and efficient laws are equal to the task. 
This must be backed by an equally en- 
lightened public sentiment to place us ul- 
timately abreast with advancement along 


- these lines +i: other States. 
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SONG 


THE GIFT OF 


BY ALONZO RICE 


“The gift of song is such a holy thing, 

So bright, apart from wealth or worldly fame, 

That whereso’er ‘tis found, men know it came 
From God.” 


Men said my days were wasted, and indeed 
It seemed I went with empty hands, nor now 
Is there recalled one furrow that my plow 
Then made across the broad and fertile mead: 
And further, I could reap not; if the seed 
Were never planted; that the autumn bough 
Would barren be, nor could they but allow 
Such days at last to scanty want would lead! 


But He who clothes the lilies of the field 
And hears the hungry ravens when they cry,- 
Has led me safely down the ways that shield 
From bitter blasts, Yeneath a cloudless sky; 
And song is mine; stil: passing moments yield 
That peace the gold of Ophir cannot buy. 
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A YOUTH OF PROMISE. 


He’s such a promising youth— 
Come, now, deny it who dare !— 

None could be more so; in truth, 

He’s such a promising youth, 

It’s his performance, forsooth! 
Even his creditors swear, 

He’s such a promising youth! 
Come, now, deny it who dare! 
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BITTER-SWEET. 


Never yet has any kissed me— 
But I’ve kissed him back again. 
Were it true all mouths have missed me, 
Never yet has any kissed me, 
Off life’s stage they’d all have hissed me; 
But the truth is—O you men !— 
Never yet has any kissed me— 
But I’ve kissed him back again. 
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CAPPING THE CLIMAX. 


Was once a gold miner out West; 

With eagles he’d feathered his nest; 
But his wife, knowing that, 
Needs must feather her hat, 

Which took every pin he possessed. 


—Huntly Gordon. 
THE THREE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE COQUETTE. 


Three very Weird and very Long-haired and certainly very Wise Philosophers 
sat round a Table in a Cafe one Evening, as was their Wont, and Quaffed Ale the 
while they pooh-poohed Fra Elburtus and handed G. Bernard Pshaw a Couple in 
the Solar Plexus and coined Epigrams on the slightest Provocation. 

When these Matters had been properly Disposed of, they began a Discussion of 
the Evening’s alloted Topic, “The Coquette,” upon Which they had, in the Mean- 
time, been thinking up some Extemporaneous Gems of Thought. 

“A Coquette,” said the First, “is a Woman who Encourages a Man.” 

“A Coquette,” said the Second, “is a Woman who Discourages a Man.” 

“A Coquette,” said the Third, “is a-Woman who Encourages a Man by Discour- 


aging him.”—Carrington Grant. 
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The First Message From Mars 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
S¢ All rights secured.”” 
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HOTEL ARGONAUT LOBBY 











THE HOTEL ARGONAUT, SAN FRANCISCO 


gHE HOTEL Argonaut, 

which was formally 

opened to the public 

on the 3d of Septem- 

ber, 1908, is a cara- 

vansary that already, 

despite its short life, 

has come to fill an im- 

portant position in the social and commer- 

cial life-of the city. Containing as it 

does four hundred rooms and two hundred 

baths, it is the third largest hotel being 

operated here at the present time, and 

every convenience known to a modern 

house of this character is to be found with- 
in its walls. 

Its situation is admirable, being in the 
very heart of the city and readily reached 
by all street car lines either directly or 
by transfer. Handsome architecturally, 
this six-story structure, lighted on three 
sides, facing eighty feet on Fourth street, 
one hundred and seventy-five feet on Pio- 
neer place, and one hundred feet on Jessie 
street, is particularly notable, apart from 
its other, advantages, as affording many 
exits in the possible event of fire. 


The site of the Argonaut Hotel marks 
the location of the old Society of Califor- 
nia Pioneers’ Building, in fact the new 


structure is owned by the society. The 
Pioneers number eight hundred members, 
consisting of the sturdy men who settled 
California in 1849 and 1850, and their de- 
scendants. 

The entire ground floor of the hotel is 
given over to the spacious and handsome 
lobby—which is the second largest in the 
city—the offices of the management, the 
dining rooms, buffet, kitchen, and service 
rooms. ‘There are two entrances to this 
main floor, the principal entrance being on 
Pioneer Place and another being on 
Fourth street. 

Entering the lobby, one is at once im- 
pressed by the grand stairway of Alaska 
marble which rises gracefully directly op- 
posite. To the right is the news-stand, the 
main dining room, the two high-speed lat- 
est pattern electric elevators. On the left 
is Manager Edward Rolkin’s private office, 
the office of the public stenographer, tele- 
phone booths, and the desks of the clerk 
and cashier. 
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The lobby is finished in Alaska marble, 
with great pillars of scagliola. There is a 
general home-like atmosphere to the lobby 
despite its size, and the divans and chairs, 
upholstered in Spanish leather, look quite 
as comfortable as they really are. One of 
the features of the hotel is the ladies’ 
writing room, which is located on the mez- 
zanine floor overlooking the lobby. 

The kitchen is arranged after the plans 
of Steward W. B. James, and is considered 
one of the most convenient in the city. It 
is forty by seventy-five feet and has a 
twenty-four. foot ceiling. - The light and 
ventilation is excellent. It is equipped with 
a 22 foot oil burning wrought iron range. 
The coffee urns are of the latest design of 
Home Comfort make. The cold storage 
plant was built to order, and embodies all 
the latest ideas in refrigeration. The ca- 
pacity of the ice plant is six tons per day. 

The Argonaut Hotel Company, which 
operates the caravansary, is Incorporated 
for $150,000, with the following as offi- 
cers: Edward Rolkin, president and gen- 
eral manager; Edward A. Keil, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur M. Sharp, Frank E. Rowe; 
J. F. Riley, attorney. Edward Rolkin is 


both well and favorably known in the hotel 
world for the successes that have been his. 
At the time of the great fire, Mr. Rolkin 
owned twenty-six hotels and rooming 
houses, being known generally by the so- 
briquet of the “Rooming House King.” 
He now controls the following hotels in 
San Francisco in addition to the Argo- 
naut: Winchester, Central, Overland, Den- 
ver and Irwin. His geniality has made 
him many friends, and he is prominent as 
a director of the San Francisco Hotel 
Men’s Association. Gus. C. Larm, the as- 
sistant manager, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in the hotel business also, is a 
man of energy and ability, and to his ef- 
forts the Argonaut owes much of its suc- 
cess. 

It is not hard to see why this hotel has 
in such a'short space of time come to hold 
the position it does in the loca] hotel world. 
The handsomely appointed rooms, the fine 
cuisine, and the other distinctive features 
are all factors, but particularly the perfect 
service, rendered possible by the constant 
attention of the gentlemen in charge, has 
served to give the hotel its enviable stand- 
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Everything newly furnished, up-to-date and first-class. 
Suite and single rooms with bath and telephone i in every 
room. 4th Street near Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of 
many gowns =Dont wear 
them out by destructive rub= 
bing with soap and wash- 


board. 

does more than soap can do 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 


wash fabrics last twice as long 
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MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
INTHESERV- 
ICE AND DE- 
VOTED Ex- 
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MAILED TO 
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THE UNITED 
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TO ANY SHIP 
INTHE NAVY 
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An Illustrated Monthly Magazine written and published by men in the U. S. Navy 


‘OU are interested in our great American Navy; all Loyal Americans are, but you do not get the 
inside news—the real facts about the life aboard ship. You do not get close enough to 
the men with their joys and troubles. You may know the movements of all the Naval 

Vessels each month. You may know what their crews are doing—what they 
are seeing. You may follow the great fleets around the world. You may 
read Naval news written by Naval men who know what they are writing. 
In short, you may be on the inside of everything pertaining to the great 
battleships and the men who run them. by reading the navy magazine, 
‘Our Navy.” Published monthly at the Naval Training Station, San 
Francisco, California. 


The Advertising Medium that reaches the Navy 
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Try. It On 


. LOBSTER 


} All varieties of 


FISH, are de- 
: liciously sea- 
soned and made 
more appetizing’ with 


EA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Gravies, Game, Chafing Dish 
Cooking and Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use. 


For Four Generations It Has Stood Unrivaled as a Seasoning 


Return Substitutes. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 














Agents Wanted 


Eucalyptus land sells. It 
sells fast when presented 
properly. We instruct our 
agents how to do it. We 


want agentsand organizers 





in all parts ot the United 
States and Canada. Write 
today. ° 





E. U. Calyptus 


Eucalyptus Care Overland Monthly, 
A one year old tree San Francisco, Cal. 
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American women are just finding out that they may serve on their tables 


ANY DAY IN THE YEAR aa tropical fruit in its fullest perfecticn— 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


Hawaii is the world’s pineapple on The fruit grown there has a size, 
tenderness and flavor which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. This luscious pine- 
apple is canned in Hawaii by the most approved sanitary methods and sent to 
our home tables in its full deliciousness. Send for booklet. 


HAWAHAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tribune Building, New York 
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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


HIS CONFIDENCE IN 


The Prudential 


WAS SHOWN BY HIS VOLUNTARY AND UNSOLICITED SELECTION OF THIS COMPANY. 
The following letter from his son and executor; Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice, 





Office of Collier’s Weekly, 
New York, May 4, -1909. 
Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you, and through you The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, for the 
very prompt receipt of checks for $50,000 in full 
cash settlement of claim on the life of my father, 
Peter Fenelon Collier, who demomstrated his belief in 
Life Insurance in The Prudential by carrying policies 
in your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered 
the same day and your Company did everything possible 
to effect a quick payment of clain. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, I remain 

Yours very truly, 


The Prudential pays claims small or large 
immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


Total Payments ‘to Policyholders Since Or- 
ganization, Plus Amount Held at Interest 
to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
. Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOH | F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept, 21 
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The Vacation Question 


> 


Where are you going this Summer? 





Yosemite 


Tahoe 


Shasta 












High Sierra 


Monterey Bay 


Resorts 








Our outing library will help you decide. 


We will be glad to answer questions and send you a 
set of the outing library.on application to Dept. Ads’n. 


Room 948 Flood Building, San Francisco. 


‘Southern-Pacific 
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The Chief of the Tribe of 
the Ghourki 


Wants to send you that peculiar little brown 
book called The Ghourki for at least one 
year. Twenty-five cents is all he asks, and 
if you don’t like the magazine, you won’t be 
out much. 

The Ghourki is published twelve times a 
year in the Chief’s own print shop, and it 
contains the sayings of the Chief and some 
others. 

Moocha Saba, one of the Chief’s satelites, 
says: j 

‘T’d rather go to church than to go to 


Hell, but I don’t have to go either place.” 
He says lots more things, a good many of 


which are printed in The Ghourki. Remem- 
ber, 25 cents will do the work. It’s worth 
the price to be in good company. 


THE CHIEF OF THE TRIBE 
Morgantown, W. Va. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies L&E Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. @Z eases and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
It -has_ stood 
the test of 61 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
. similar name. 
. The distin- 

guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.’’ 
gunn sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Reieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfiluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable Information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, @ more comprehensive and better 


selected list of publications than any other 
reéau. 


We aim to ge prompt and intelligent 
a .. t the lowest price consistent with 
d rk. 


a rite us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifsh Avenue Chicago, i 
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Sixes Surpass ae Other Types 


Tallow candles, coal oil lamps, gas, electricity — four stages of progress in the world’s lighting 
problem. 

One, two, four, and six cylinders—relative stages of progress in the perfection of the automobile. 

Tallow candles gave light. Coal oil lamps more light. Gas still more light. And electricity 
surpasses them all, giving most light and avoiding all the inconveniences and all the unsanitary conditions 
of candles, oil and gas. 

One-cylinder cars were a success. Twos were better. Fours still better. But it remained for 
the six-cylinder car to surpass them all, overcoming all their faults and giving to the automobile a new 
and probably an ultimate perfection. 

This perfection commands every phase of motoring— Quietness, Sweet-running, Comfort to pas- 
sengers, Slow work on high in congested quarters, Range of speed on high without gear-shifting, Ability 
to take hills on high where fours drop back to second and first, Economy of operation, and Longevity 
of car; and gives the Six owner the satisfaction that his car represents the utmost achievement in auto- 
mobile designing and manufacturing. 

These points of superiority should characterize every six-cylinder car on the market. They do 
characterize the 


WINTON SIX 


and we are prepared to show you, in the car itself, how surprisingly convincing Winton Six superiority 
has become. 

The self-starter is a Winton feature, exclusively. Not to be found on any other car of any type. 
Motor starts from the seat without cranking. Winton Six owners declare this feature the most valuable 
automobile improvement of recent years. 

Every man who recognizes the superiority of electric Sehtine over candles, oil and gas, will quite 
as rapidly recognize the superiority of the Winton Six over other types when he rides in this car. 

And the price is right. The 48 horse-power Winton Six sells at $3000. That's at least $1000 
less than the same horse-power will cost you in the best known fours—the gas-light type in molof 
car progress. 

The coupon will bring you our interesting and factful literature. Mail it now. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Member A. L. A. M., CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses (owned and operated by the company) in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chica” 
Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., 64 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. Please send Winton Si 
literature to 











